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My DEAR CHILDREN, 


H E little preſent 


which is now offer- 


ed to your acceptance, if 
it have no other value, will 
at leaſt evince the ſincerity 

= and 


EL, 

and warmth of my affecti- 

on for you. It will ſhew 

hat you have been the ob- | 
jects of my fondeſt atten- 


tion, and tendereſt ſolici- | 


tude. The buſtle of the 
town, and the anxieties of 
an active profeſſion have 
indeed neceſſarily diverted 
my thoughts, and at times 

excluded your image from 
my mind; but, like the 
bird which you have hunt- 


I} P 
ed from her neſt, my heart 
has ſoon returned to the 
place where all its pleaſing 


= cares are centered. In 


bvur delightful retirement at 
Hart-Hill, every thing a- 
round me has conſpired to 


| ſuggeſt ideas of your health, 


: your happineſs Or improve- 


ment. The ſetting fun, the 
ſhady tree, the whiſpering 


breeze, or the fragrant 
flower have alike furniſh- 
2 _ 


[10] 
ed ſome tale or analogy, 
which has been applied to 
your inſtruction— 


Wren you recolle& theſe 
Leſſons of Wiſdom and 
Virtue, I flatter myſelf you 


will aſſociate with them | 


the parental endearments | 
with witich they were de- 
livered; and that I ſhall 
live with honour in your 
3 memories, when forgotten 3 


by the world, and moul- 
dering in the duſt. Such. 


immortality I am more 
ambitious to obtain, than 
all the fame which learn- 


ing or philofophy beſtows. ; 


Avitu! my dear chil- 
dren. May you be wile, 
virtuous, and happy ! And 
| hereafter may we meet l to 

part no Tarn in thoſe re- 
gions of the bleſſed, where 
A 


ſ 0 Þ 
our knowledge and felicity 
will be for ever increaſing 
and where we ſhall enjoy 


together the glorious pre- 


ſence of our common Fa- 


ther, the Parent of the 
Univerſe! 


Ha Kr-HII T, 
Auguſt 1ſt, 1775. 


PRE- 


PREFACE. 


1 A the: following Tales and 
Reflections will fall into 
other hands beſides thoſe of the 
author's children, for whoſe uſe. 
they were ſolely intended; it. 
may be proper to acquaint the. 
reader, that three objects of in- 
ſtruction have been principally 
kept in view. The firſt and 
leading one is to refine the feel 
A 6. ings: 
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ings of the heart, and to inſpire 
the mind with the love of moral 


excellence. And ſurely nothing 3 


can operate more forcibly, than 
ſtriking pictures of the beauty | 
of virtue and the deformity of | 
vice; Which at once convince _ 
the judgment, and leave a laſt- 
ing impreſſion en the imagina- 
tion. Dry precepts are little 
attended to, and ſoon forgot- 
ten (a): And if inculcated with 
ſeverity, they produce in youth 

an 


(a) Loncvun iter per precepta; breve 
et etficax per exempla. 
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PEE ACE ar 
an averſion toevery ſubject of ſe- 
rious reflection; teaching them 
as Eraſmus juſtly obſerves, Vir— 
tutem ſemul odiſſe et noſje.. 


The ſecond deſign of this 
little work is to awaken cur 10- 
tity, ta. excite the ſpirit of in- 
quiry, and to convey in a lively 
and entertaining manner, a 


knowledge of the works of God, 
On this account a ſtrict atten- 


tion has been paid to truth and 
nature. No improbabilities are 
related, and moſt of the narra- 
tions are conformable to the u- 

V 


_.. 
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| fual courſe of things, or derived 
from the records of hiſtory.. 


Tux third end propoſed is to 
promote a more early acquaint- 
ance with the uſe of words and 
idioms. Theſe being only the 

arbitrary marks of our ideas, 
ſuch as are moſt proper and ex- 
preſſive may be learned, with 
no leſs facility, than the vulgar. 
and familiar forms of ſpeech. 


IT will be acknowledged that 
_ theſe are highly intereſting and 
* objects; but the at- 
 tainment: 
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tainment of them muſt depend 
upon the attention of the learn 
er, and the capacity of his pa- 
rent or tutor to explain the 
terms, point out the analogies, 
and enforee the reflections which 
are here delivered. Every tale 
ſhould be made a diſtinct leſſon, 
and a reaſonable time allotted 
for the fulleſt illuſtration of it. 

 And'when the words, the ſub- 


| ject, and the moral are clearly 


underſtood, the curioſity of the. 


pupil concerning whatever may. 
be connected with, or ſuggeſted: 
by them, ſhould be gratified. 
and encouraged. Such 


FF PREFACE. 
Sven an early exertion of al- 
moſt every faculty of the mind 
cannot fail to enhven the ima- 
gination, quicken the apprehen- 

ſion, enlarge the underſtanding, 
and give ſtrength and ſolidity to 
the judgment. And theſe are 
the moſt valuable advantages 
which can be derived from the 
completeſt education. For half 
of what we learn in youth is 
ſoon loſt in oblivion; and ſerves 


only for the exerciſe and im- 


provement of our capacities. So. 
limited indeed are the powers of 
memory, that every man of let- 

—_— "hot 
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ters may apply to himſelf, what 
Dr. Bentley ſaid of Dr. Gooch, 
with a pride diſgraceful to learn- 
ing, I have FORGOTTEN more 
knowledge than he possksskEs. 


Tax compoſition of Themes 


generally forms a part of the 
ſyſtem of education in public 


ſchools. _ But the taſk is always 


irkſome to boys, and ſeldom 


well executed by them; becauſe 


agrave, didactic, and methodi- 
cal difcourſe is not ſuited to 
their taſte and genius. The 
writing of tales and fables, with 


moral 


1 I . * — 
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20 PREFACE. 
moral reflections, might per- 
haps be a more uſeful and en- 
tertaining exerciſe; as it would 
afford a greater latitude for in- 
vention, would better diſplay 
the powers of imagination, and 
would produce the happy talent 
of relating familiar and trivial 
occurrences with eaſe and ele- 
gance. 0 


Tuarsz tales and reflections 
are adapted to different ages and 
occaſions; but no attention has 
been paid to ſyſtem in the ar- 
rangement of them. They are 
1 _ placed 
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Placed in the order in which 
they were written; and they 
were written at various times, 


= as leiſure allowed, or as the ſub- 


jects of them were ſuggeſted, 
by family incidents, and other 
accidental occurrences. 


PzrHaAPs ſome apology may 
be thought neceſlary for the 
publication of a work, in many 
reſpects of a private nature, and 
profeſſedly written by a parent, 
for the inſtruction only of his 
own children. The author chu- 
ſes not to en though he 

might 
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might with truth, the ſolicita- 
tion ofhis moſt judicious friends, 
who have honoured his under- 
taking with their approbation. 
He relies on the candour of the 
public; conſcious that he is in- 

fluenced by no other motive 
than a ſincere deſire to do good. 

And he flatters himſelf that pre- 
cepts which have flowed from 
the heart, will reach the heart, 
and ꝓroduce impreſſions on the 
tender minds of youth not to be 
expected from the wiſeſt max- 
ims delivered with coldneſs and 
indifference. 


. N. 


nn T% 
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— Qyanorrem, pergite, Adoleſ- 
centes, atque in id fludium in- 
cumbite, ut et vobis honori, et 
amicis utilitati, et Reipublicæ 
emolumento eſſe poſſitis (H. 


MancHesSTER, 


October iſt, 1775. 


| 625 Cicero. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


IDLENESS axp IRRESO- 
r 


FORACE, a celebrated Ro- 
man Poet, relates that a 
country man, who wanted to paſs 
a river, ſtood loitering on the banks 
of it, in the fooliſh expectation that 

7 ns n CUB» 


28 MORAL TALES. 
a current ſo rapid would ſoon diſ- 
charge its waters. But the ſtream 
{till flowed, increaſed perhaps by 
freſh torrents from the mountains; 
and it muſt for ever flow, becauſe 
the ſources from which it is derived 
are inexhauſtible, 


Tuus the idle and 1 youth 
trifles over his books, or waſtes in 
play his precious moments ; defer- 
ring thetaſk of improvement, which 
at firſt is eaſy to accompliſh, but | 
which will become more and more | 


difficult, the longer it is neglected. 


CRU- 
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CRUELTY roINSEC1S, 


AIR. Melmoth, in one of his 
| elegant letters, informs his' 
friend, that the ſnails have had more 
than their ſhare of his peaches and 
nectarines this ſeaſon ; but that he 
deems it a fort of cruelty to ſuffer 
them to be-deſtroyed. It ſeems to 
be his opinion that it is no leſs in- 
human to cruſh to death a harmleſs. 


Y _ inſet, whoſe only offence is that he 


eats the food which nature has pro- 
_ vided for his ſuſtenance, than it 
would be to kill a more bulky crea- 
ture for the ſame reaſon. For the 

| e ſenſa- 
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_ ſenſations of many inſects are at leaſt 

as exquiſite as thoſe of animals of 
more enlarged dimenſions. The 
Millepedes rolls itſelf round upon 
the ſlighteſt touch ; and the Snail 
draws in her horns upon the leaſt 
approach of the hand. Such in- 
ſtances of ſenſibility certainly con- 


firm the obſervation of our inimita- 
ble Shakeſpear, who teaches us that 


——the poor beetle which we tread upon 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. | | 


But whilſt we encourage theſe 
amiable feelings of the heart, we 
muſt not forget that humanity itſelf 
may be carried to an unreaſonable, 

EC oe HL and 
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and even ridiculous extreme. Mr. 


Bayle relates that Bellarmine, a Ro- ” 


miſh Saint, patiently ſuffered the 
= fleas and other vermin, to prey up- 
= on him. We fall have Heaven 
= ſaid he, 70 reward us for our ſuffer- 
ings; but theſe poor creatures have 
only the enjoyment of the preſent life. 


AFFECTION To PARENTS. 


N amiable youth was lament- 
ing, in terms of the ſincereſt 

orief, the death of a moſt affection- 

ate parent. His companion endea- 
voured to conſole him by the reflec- 

tion, that he had always behaved to 


the 
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the deceaſed with duty, tenderneſs, 
and reſpect. Sol thought, replied 
the youth, whilſt my parent was 
living; but now I recolle& with 
pain and ſorrow, many inſtances of 
diſobedience and neglect, for which, 
alas! it is too late to make atone- 

ment. N : 


TAKING or BIRD-NESTS 


T HAVE found out a gift for my fair; 

L Thavefound where the wood pigeons breed, 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 
She will ſay tis a barbarous deed. 


He n&er can be true, ſhe averr'd, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young: 
„ 8 And 
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= And Ilov'd her the more when I heard 


Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 
| SHENSTONE. 


ON THE SAME. 


BOY who was a great deſtroy- 


er of neſts, had carefully pre- 
ſerved one, that he might enjoy the 


cruel pleaſure of confining in a cage, 


the poor birds who had the ſame 


natural right to liberty with him- 
ſelf. A hungry cat diſcovered the 
neſt, and devoured the unfeathered 
brood. The boy bewailed his lols, 
and vowed revenge upon the cat; 
not reflecting upon the many neſts 

which he had wantonly flundered, 
whilſt 


U 
lf 
{] 
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whilſt the cat was impelled by the 


dictates of nature to * a craving 
— 


TENDERNESS ro MOTHERS. 


ARK that parent hen! ſaida 
1 father to his beloved ſon. 


With what anxious care does ſhe 
cauall together her offspring, and co- 


ver them with her expanded wings ? 
The kite is hovering in the air, and 


difappointed of his prey, may per- 
| haps dart upon the hen herſelf, and 


bear her off in his talons ! 


Doxs not this ſight ſuggeſt to you 


the tenderneſs and affection of your 


mother? 


/ 
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mother? Her watchful care pro- 


tected you in the helpleſs period of 


infancy, when ſhe nouriſhed you 
with her milk, taught your limbs 
to move, and your 8 to liſp its 
unformed accents. In childhood ſne 
has mourned over your little griefs; 
has rejoiced in your innocent de- 
lights ; has adminiſtered to you the 
healing balm in ſickneſs ; and has 


SF inſtilled into your mind the love of 
truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. 


Oh! cheriſh every ſentiment of re- 
ſpect for ſuch a mother. She me- 
rits your warmeſt gratitude, eſteem, 

and veneration. 


Tus 
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| Taz FOLLY or CRYING vox 


| TRIFLING OCCASTONS, 


A LITTLE girl, who uſed to 
veep bitterly for the moſt tri- 


Aj ng hurt, was one day attacked by 


a furious dog. Her cries reached 


the ſervants of the family ; but they 
paid little attention to what they 
were ſo much accuſtomed to hear. 


It happened however very fortu- 
nately that a countryman paſſed by, 


who, with great humanity, reſcued 


the child from the devouring teeth 
of the dog. | 


INTEM- 
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INTEMPERAN CE. 


YRUS, when a youth, being 
at the court of his grandfather 
Cambyſes, undertook one day to be 
the cup-bearer at table. It was the 
duty of this officer to taſte the li- 
quor before it was preſented to the 
king. Cyrus, without performing 
this ceremony, delivered the cup in 
a very graceful manner to his grand- 
father, The king reminded him of 
his omiſhon, which he imputed to 
torgetfulneſs, No, replied Cyrus, 
I was afraid to taſte, becauſe I ap- 
prehended there was poiſon in the 
liquor: 
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liquor : For not long fince, at an 
entertainment which you gave, 1 
obſerved that the lords of your court, 
after drinking of it, became noiſy, 
quarrelſome, and frantic. Even you, 
Sir, ſeemed to have forgotten that 


you were a king. 


Nori. 


CRUELTY PUNISHED. 
Pc Roof ravenous fox hounds 
were half ſtarved in their ken- 


nel, to render them more furious 
and eager in the chace ; and were 


ſeverely laſhed every day by a mer- 


cileſs keeper, that they might be 
diſci- 
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Sſciplined to the ſtricteſt obſervance 
of his looks and commands. It 


happened that this petty tyrant en- 


= tered the kennel without his ſcourge. 
The dogs oblervedys defenceleſs 
| ſtate; and inſtantly flying upon him, 
at once ſatiated their hunger and re- 
venge, by tearing him to pieces. 


Wurrsr you pity the unhappy 
fate of the keeper, lament that in 


a civilized country ſuch cruelties 


ſhould be exerciſed, as to give OC- 
caſion to it. 


© LIE. 
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VO have ſeen the huſbandman | 
1 ſcattering his ſeed upon the | 
furrowed ground! It ſprings up, 
is gathered into his barns, and 
crowns his labours with joy and 
plenty.— Thus the man, who di/- 
tributes his fortune with generoſity 
and prudence, is'amply repaid by 
the gratitude of thoſe whom he o- 
bliges, by the approbation of his 
own mind, and the favour of God. 


Tas | 
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TuxPERTAND THE IGNORANT 
ARE PRONE To RIDICULE. 


GENTLEMAN, of a grave 

A deportment, was buſily enga- 
ged in blowing bubbles of ſoap and 
water, and was attentively obſerving 
them as they expanded and burſt in 
the ſunſhine. A pert youth fell into 
a fit of loud laughter at a ſight ſo 
ſtrange, and which ſhewed, as he 
thought, ſuch folly and inſanity.— 
Be aſhamed, young man, ſaid one 
who paſſed by, of your rudeneſs and 
ignorance. You now behold the 
greateſt Philoſopher of the age, Sir 


„„ Iſaac 
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Iſaac Newton, inveſtigating the na- 
ture of light and colours by a ſeries 
of experiments, no leſs curious than 
uſeful, though you deem them 
childiſh and inſignificant. 


COMPASSION ro Tazz POOR. 


Taz BEGGAR's PETITION, 


TYITY the forrows of a peor old man, 
T Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door 
' Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
_ Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


Theſe tatter'd cloaths my poverty beſpeak, 
| Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. | 
| You 
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Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, 


> 
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With tempting aſpect drew me from my road; 


For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode, 


Hard is the fate. of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their bread; 


A pamper'd menial drove me from the door; 


To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 


Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome; 


Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 


Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 
For | am poor and miſerably old. 


Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If foft humanity &er touch'd your breaſt, 


Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 


And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 


Heaven ſends misfortunes ; why ſhould we repine, 
Tis Heaven has brought me to the ſlate you leey 


And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of Sorrow and of Miſery, 


Cz 


A little 
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A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark 1 ſprightly hail'd the morn; 


But ah ! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle dy'd and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom'd in ſcanty Poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 
Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 
And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 


Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door 


Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! ! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs $ your ſtore, 


Tax SprarEN, BY DR. ENFIELD. 


an AT. 
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PARENTAL . AFFECTION: © 


| "PHE white bear of Greenland 
and Spitzbergen is conſider- 


| ably larger than the brown bear of 


Europe, or the black bear of North. 
America. This animal lives upon 

| fiſh and ſeals, and is not only ſeen: 
upon land in the countries border 
ing on the North Pole, but often 
on floats of ice, ſeveral leagues at 
ſea. The following relation is co- 
pied from the Journal of a Yoyage- 
| for making Diſcoveries towards the 
North Pole. London, 1 ar for- 
W EY 
as WS.” EARLY- 
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EARLY" in the morning, the 


55 man at the maſt head of the Car- 


caſe, gave notice, that three bears 
were making their way very faſt 


Over the ice, and that they were di- 


recting their courſe towards the ſhip. 


They had, without queſtion, been 


invited by the ſcent of the blubber 
of the ſea horſe, killed a few days 
before, which the men had ſet on 
fire, and which was burning on the 
ice at the time of their approach. 
They proved to be a ſhe bear and 


her two cubs; but the cubs were 


nearly as large as the dam. They 
ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out 
from the flames part of the fleſh of 
| 5 rs ys "ip 
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the ſea horſe, that remained uncon- 
ſumed, and eat it voraciouſly. The 
crew from the ſhip threw great 
lumps of the fleſh of the ſea horſe, 
which they had ſtill left, upon the” 

ice, which the old bear fetched away 
ſingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as ſhe brought it, and dividing 
it, gave cach a ſhare, reſerving but 
a ſmall portion to herſelf. As the 
was fetching away the laſt piece, 
they levelled their muſkets at the 
cubs, and ſhot them both dead, 
and in her retreat they wounded the 
dam, but not mortally. 


Y IT would have drawn tears of 
pity from any but unfeeling minds, 
| to 
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to have marked the affectionate con- 
cern expreſſed by this poor beaſt, in. 
the dying moments of her expiring 
young.. Though ſhe was ſorely. 
wounded, and could but juſt crawl 
to the place where they lay, ſhe. 
carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had 
fetched away, as ſhe had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
down before them; and when ſne 
ſaw that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid. 
her paws firſt upon one, and then. 
upon the other, and endeavoured to. 
_ raiſe them up: all this while it was 
pitiful to hear her moan. When 
ſhe found ſhe could not ſtir them, 
ſhe went off, and when ſhe had got 
| | * 
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at ſame diſtance looked back and 


moaned; and that not availing her 


| toentice them away, ſhe returned, 


and ſmelling round them, began to 

lick their wounds. She went off a 

ſecond time, as before, and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again 
behind her, and for ſome time ſtood . 


moaning, But ſtill her cubs not ri- 


ſing to follow her, ſhe returned to 
them again, and with ſigns of inex- 
preſſible fondneſs, went round one, 
and round the other, pawing them, 


and moaning. Finding at laſt that 
they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſ- 


ſed her head towards the ſhip, and 
growled a curſe upon the murder- 
ers, 
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ers, which they returned with a vol- 
ley of muſket balls. She fell be- 
tween her cubs, and died licking | 
their wounds. 


| Can you admire the maternal 
affection of the bear, and not feel 
in your heart the warmeſt emotions 
of gratitude, for the ſtronger and 
more permanent tenderneſs, you 
have ſo long experienced from your 
parents? 


Tun 
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Tu:FALLACYor EXTERNAL 
APPEARANCE. 


TS there any hidden beauty, ſaid 
Alexis to Euphronius, in that 
duſky, ill ſhaped ſtone, which you 
examine with fo much attention? 
I am admiring the wonderful pro- 

perties, not the beauty, replicd Eu- 
phronius, which it poſſeſſes. It is 
by means of this ſtone that the 
mariner ſteers his trackleſs courſe 
through the vaſt ocean; and with- 
out it the ſpices of the Eaſt, the 


mines of Peru, and all the luxuries 


which commercepours into Europe, 
would 
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would . for ever have remained un- 


- known.—The curioſity of Alexis 
-was excited, and he was 1mpatient 


to learn in what wonderful manner 


ſuch advantages could be derived 
from a ſubſtance, apparently of ſo 
little value. This magnet or load- 


ſtone, for it is known by both 


names, ſaid Euphronius, imparts to 
iron the property of ſettling itſelf, 
when nicely balanced, in a direction 
nearly North and South. The ſailor 
is therefore furniſned with an uner- 
ring guide in the midſt of the ocean. 
For when he faces the North, the 
Eaſt and Weſt are readily aſcertain- 
ed, the former lying to his right, 


and 
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and the latter to his left hand. And 
from theſe four points, all the ſub- 
diviſions of the mariner's compaſs 
are formed. The figure of a ſtar, 
which you ſo often draw upon pa- 
per, will give you a clear idea f 
the compaſs. Make yourſelf a ma- 
ſter of it; and from the preſent in- 
| ſtance of your want of knowledge, 
learn a becoming modeſty in the 
judgments which you form con- 
cerning the productions of nature. 
The whole creation is the work 
manſhip of an Omnipotent Being; 
and though we cannot always trace 
the marks of harmony, beauty, or 
uſefulneſs, yet doubtleſs to the eye 
— of -- 
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5 of a ſuperior intelligence, every part 
of it diſplays infallible wiſdom, and 


unbounded goodneſs. 


SELFISH SORROW R EPROVED, 


II was a holiday in the month of 
1 June, and Alexis had prepared 


himſelf to ſet out, with a party of 
his companions, upon a little jour- 


ney of pleaſure. But the ſky low- 


_ ered, the clouds gathered, and he 
remained for ſome time in anxious 
ſuſpenſeabout his expedition; which 
at laſt was prevented by heavy and 


continued rain. The diſappointment 
overpowered his fortitude ; he burſt | 


into 
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into tears; lamented the untimely 


change of weather; and ſullenly re- 
fuſed all conſolation. 


IN the evening . ob 
diſperſed; the ſun ſhone with unu- 
| ſual brightneſs; and the face of na- 
© ture ſeemed to be renewed in vernal 
beauty. Euphronius carried Alexis 
into the fields. The ſtorm of paſ- 
ſion in his breaſt was now ſtilled; 
and the ſerenity of the air, the mu- 
ſic of the feathered ſongſters, the 
verdure of the meadows, and the 
tweet perfumes which breathed a- 
round, regaled every ſenſe, and filled 
his mind with peace and joy. 


__— Dox'rT 
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|  Dox'r you remark, ſaid Euphro- 
nius, the delightful change which 
has ſuddenly taken place in the 
whole creation, Recollect the ap- 
pearance of the ſcene before us 
yeſterday. The ground was then 
parched with a long drought ; the 
flowers hid their drooping heads; no 
fragrant odours were perceived; and 


vegetation ſeemed to ceaſe. To | 


what cauſe muſt we impute the re- 
vival of nature? To the rain which 
fell this morning, replied Alexis, 
with a modeſt confuſion. He was 
ſtruck with the ſelfiſhneſs and folly 
of his conduct; and his own bitter 


reflections anticipated the reproofs 
of Euphronius. 5 


HONESTY 
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HONESTY axy GENEROSITY 
POOR man, who was door- 


keepet to a houſe in Milan, 
found a purſe which contained two 


= hundred crowns. The man who 
had loſt it, informed by a public 


advertiſement, came to the houſe, 
and giving ſufficient proof that the 
1 Perle belonged to him, the door- 


= keeper reſtored it. Full of joy and 


_ gratitude, the owner offered his be- 
nefactor twenty crowns, which he 
abſolutely refuſed. - Fen were then 
_ Propoſed, and afterwards five: but 
the door-keeper ſtill continuing in- 

72 -. exorable, 
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exorable, the man threw his purſe 
upon the ground, and in an angry 
tone cried, © I have loſt nothing, 
nothing at all, if you thus refuſe to 
accept of a gratuity.” The door- 
keeper then conſented to receive 
| five crowns, which he immediately 
_ diſtributed amongſt the poor. 


_RorLiN, 


A GENEROUS RETURN rot 
Ax INJURY. 


HEN the great Conde com- 
manded the Spaniſh army, 
and laid ſiege to one of the French 


towns in F landers, a ſoldier being 
| | 1 | 
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ill treated by a general officer, and 
ſtruck ſeveral times with a cane, 
for ſome diſreſpectful words he had 
let fall, anſwered very coolly, that 

he ſhould ſoon make him repent ot 

it. Fifteen days afterwards, the - 

ſame general officer ordered the co- 
lonel of the trenches to find a bold 
and intrepid fellow, to execute an 
important enterpriſe; for which he 
promiſed a reward of a hundred 
piſtoles. The ſoldier we are ſpeak- 
ing of, who paſſed for the braveſt 
in the regiment, offered his ſervice, 
and going with thirty of his com- 
rades, which he had the liberty to 
make choice of, he diſcharged a 
T3 wow 
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very hazardous commiſſion, with in- 
credible courage and good fortune. 
Upon his return the general officer 
highly commended him, and gave 
him the hundred piſtoles which he 
had promiſed. The ſoldier preſently 
diſtributed them amongſt his com- 
rades, ſaying he did not ſerve for 
pay, and demanded only that if his 
late action ſeemed to deſerve any re- 
compenſe, they would make him an 
officer. And now, ſir, adds he to the 

general officer, who did not know 
him, I am the ſoldier you abuſed ſo 
much fifteen days ago, and I then 
told you I would make you repent 
of it. The general officer in great 
5 admira- 
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admiration, and melting i into tears, 
threw his arms around his neck, 


begged his pardon, and gave him 
a commiſſion that very day. 


ROLLIN, 


WE TOO OFTEN JUDGE OF MEN | 
BY THE SPLENDOUR, Ax 


NOT BY THE MERIT or THEIR 
ACTIONS. 


\ LEXANDER demanded of a 
Pirate, whom he had taken, 
by what right he infeſted the ſeas ? 


g By the ſame right, replied he bold- 


ly, that you enſlave the world. But I 
am called a robber, becauſe I have 
D 4 only 
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only one ſmall veſſel: and you are 
ſtyled a conqueror, becauſe you 
command great fleets and armies. 

_ CicxRo. 


SILENCE any RESERVE 


REPROVED. 


OPHRON was frequently. the 
companion of Euphronius in 
his various journeys. He was a 
youth of obſervation, but indulged 
too much a natural reſerve of tem- 
per. His brothers and ſiſters com- 
plained that he who ſo often enjoy- 


ed amuſement himſelf, ſhould con- 


tribute ſo little to the general enter- 
tainment 
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tainment of the family. At firſt 


they intended to petition their father 


to carry him no more abroad; but 
a good - natured ſtratagem anſwered 
better the purpoſe of reproof. They 
agreed that each ſhould purſue, for 
a few days, a conduct ſimilar to that 
of Sophron. One viſited the mag- 
nificent Muſeum of Mr. Lever at 
Alkrington; another went to a very 
diverting Comedy; and a third 
failed, with a party, upon the Duke 
of Bridgwater's Canal, and viewed 
all the wonders of that ſtupendous 
undertaking. But when they re- 
turned home, the chearful commu- 
nications of friendſhip were ſuppreſſ- 
| ed; 
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ed; and the uſual eagerneſs to diſ- 
cloſe all which they had ſeen, was 


converted into filence and reſerve. I 


No ſocial converſe enlivened the e- 
vening hours, and the ſprightlineſs 
of youth gave place to mute ſolem- 
nity. Sophron remarked the change 
with ſurpriſe and ſolicitude. He 


felt the loſs of that gaiety and un- 


reſerved intercourſe, which he ſel - 
dom promoted, but of which he 
loved to participate. And when 


the deſign of his brothers and ſiſters 1 


Was explained to him, he candidly 
acknowledged, and promiſed to a- 
mend his fault. 


CRUELTY 
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CRUELTY ro IN SEC TS. 


ACOBUS indulged himſelf in 
the cruel entertainment of tor- 
turing and killing flies. He tore 


off cheir wings and legs, and then 


watched with pleaſure their impo- 
tent efforts to eſcape from him. 
Sometimes he collected a number of 
them together, and cruſhed them at 
once to death; glorying, like many 
a celebrated hero, in the devaſtation 
he committed. His brother remon- 
ſtrated with him, in vain, on this 
barbarous conduct. He could not 
perſuade him to believe that flies 
p | f are 
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are capable of pain, and have a 
right, no leſs than ourſelves, to life, 


liberty, and enjoyment. The ſigns 


of agony, which, when tormented, 
they expreſs by the quick and vari- 
ous contortions of their bodies, he 


neither underſtood nor would at- 
tend to. 


ALxx1s had a microſcope; and 


he deſired Jacobus, one day, to 


examine a moſt beautiful and ſur- 


priſing animal. Mark, ſaid he, how 


it is ſtudded from head to tail with 1 


black and ſilver, and its body all 
over beſet with the moſt curious 
briſtles! The head contains a pair 

of 
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of lively eyes, encircled with ſilver 
hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two 
parts, which fold over each other. 
The whole body is ornamented with 
ö plumes and decorations, which ſur- 
paſs all the luxuries of dreſs, in the 
courts of the greateſt princes. Ja- 
cobus was pleaſed and aſtoniſned 
with what he ſaw, and impatient to 


know the name and properties of 


this wonderful animal. It was with- 
drawn from the magnifier; and 
when offered to his naked eye, 
proved to be a poor fly which had 
been the victim of his wanton cru- 
1 elty. E 
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Tat HONOUR AND ADVANTAGE OF 
A CONSTANT ADHERENCE 


To TRUTH. 


ETRARCH, a celebrated Ita. 
lian Poet, who flouriſhed about 
four hundred years ago, recom- 
mended himſelf to the confidence 


and affection of Cardinal Colonna, 


in whoſe family he reſided, by his 


candour aad ſtrict regard to truth. 


A violent quarrel occurred in the 


houſhold of this nobleman, which 
was carried ſo far that they had re- 
courſe to arms. The Cardinal wiſh- 


ed to know the foundation of this 
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affair; and that he might be able 
to decide with juſtice, he aſſembled 
all his people, and obliged them to 
bind themſelves by a moſt ſolemn 
oath on the Goſpels, to declare the 
whole truth. Every one, without 
exception, ſubmitted to this deter- 
mination ; even the Biſhop of Luna, 
brother to the Cardinal, was not 
excuſed. Petrarch, in his turn, pre- 
ſenting himſelf to take the oath, the 
Cardinal cloſed the book, and ſaid, 
As to you, Petrarch, your word is 


| ufficient.” (a) 


A sTORx 
(a) See the life of Petrarch, elegantly tran- 
Hated by Mrs. Dobſon, 
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| A sToRY ſimilar to this is related 
of Zenocrates, an Athenian Philo- 
ſopher, who lived three hundred 

years before Chriſt, and was edu- 
cated in the ſchool of Plato. The 


people of Athens entertained ſo high 


an opinion of his probity, that one 


day when he approached the altar 
to confirm by an oath the truth of 
what he had aſſerted, the judges 
unanimouſly declared his word to 
be ſufficient evidence, | 


SLOTH. 
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SLOTH conTRasTED WITH 
INDUSTRY. 


"HE, Sloth is an animal of 

South America, and is ſo ill 
formed for motion, that a few paces 
are often the journey of a week; 


and ſo indiſpoſed to move, that he 


never changes his place, but when 
impelled by the ſevereſt ſtings of 


N hunger. He lives upon the leaves, 


fruit, and flowers of trees, and often 
on the bark itſelf, when nothing 
beſides is left for his ſubſiſtence. 
As a large quantity of food is ne- 
e for his ſupport, he generally 
=. ſtrips 
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| ſtrips a tree of all its verdure in leſs 
than a fortnight, And being then 
deſtitute of food, he drops down, 
like a lifeleſs maſs, from the branch- 
es to the ground. After remaining 
torpid Ae time, from the ſhock $ 
received by the fall, he prepares for 
a journey to ſome neighbouring « 
tree, to which he crawls with a 
motion almoſt imperceptible. At 
length arrived, he aſcends thetrunk, 
and devours with famiſhed appetite, 
whatever the branches afford. By 
confuming the bark he ſoon deſtroys 
the life of the tree, and thus the 
ſource is loſt from which his ſuſte⸗ 


nance is derived. 2 
| Sven 
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1 ſothful animal. How different are 
= the comforts and enjoyments of the 
induſtrious Beaver ? This creature 
is found in the northern parts of 
1 America, and is about two feet long 
and one foot high. The figure of 
W it ſomewhat refembles that of a rat, 
In the months of June and July the 
| Beavers aſſemble, and form a ſociety 
» WW which generally conſiſts of more 
„than two hundred. They always fix 
their abode by the ſide of a lake or 
' I river; and in order to make a dead 

vater in that part which hes above 

and below, they erect with incredible 
labour, a dam or pier, perhaps four - 
ES © 8 


gv CH is the miſerable ſtate of this 
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ſcore or a hundred feet long, and 


ten or twelve feet thick at the baſe, ÞM 


When this dike is compleated, they 
build their ſeveral apartments, which 
are divided into three ſtories. The 


firſt is below the level of the mole, 


and is for the moſt part full of wa- 


ter. The walls of their habitations 
are perpendicular, and about two 


feet thick: If any wood project 
from them, they cut it off with 


their teeth, which are more ſervice- 


able than ſaws. And by the help 
of their tails, they plaiſter all theig 
works witha kind of mortar, which 


they prepare of dry graſs and clay 
mixed together. In Auguſt or Sep- 


tember 


0 pp” > RF 
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tember they begin to lay up their 
| ſtores of food; which conſiſt of 
the wood of the birch, the plane, 
and of ſome other trees. Thus they = 


paſs the gloomy winter in eaſe and 


THESE two American animals, 


: contraſted with each other, afford 
= a moſt ſtriking picture of the bleſſ- 


ings of induſtry, and the penury 


and wretchedneſs of ſloth. 
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| Tar FOLLY an ODIOUSNESS 


near a purling ſtream, were liſtening 


each other in their evening notes of 


or AFFECTATION. 


cx, Emilia, and Sophronia, 
ſeated on a bank of daiſies, 


to the muſic of a neighbouring 
grove. The ſun gilded with his ſet- 
ting beams the weſtern ſky, gentle 
zephyrs breathed around, and the 
feathered ſongſters ſeemed to vie with 


gratitude and praiſe. Delighted with 
the artleſs melody of the linnet, the 
goldfinch, the woodlark, and the 
thruſh, * were all ear, and ob- 
ſerved 


ſerved not a peacock, which had 
ſtrayed from a diſtant farm, and 
was approacing them with a ma- 


: jeſtic pace, and expanded plumage, 
The harmony of the concert was 


ſoon interrupted by the loud and 
harſh cries of this ſtately bird; 
which though chaſed away by Emi. 


lia, continued his vociferations with 


= the confidence that conſcious beauty 


too often inſpires. Does this fool- 
iſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that he 
is qualified to ſing, becauſe he is 


E furniſhed with a ſpreading tail, or- 
namented with the richeſt colours? 


I know not, replied Sophronia, 
whether the peacock be capable of 
E 4 1 
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ſuch a reflection; but I hope that 
you and Emilia will always avoid 
the diſplay of whatever is inconſiſ- 
tent with your ſex, your ſtation, or 
your character. Shun affectation in 
all its odious forms; aſſume no bor- 
rowed airs; and be content to pleaſe, 
to ſhine, or to be uſeful in the way 
which nature points out, and which 
reaſon approves. | 


THe PASSIONS s$noviD BE 
GOVERNED BY REASON, _© 


OPHRON and Alexis had fre- 
quently heard Euphronius men- 
tion the experiment of ſtilling the 
5 waves 
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waves with oil, made by his friend 
Doctor Franklin. They were impa- 
tient to repeat it; and a briſk wind 
proving favourable to the trial, they 
| haſtened, one evening to a ſheet of 
water 1n the pleaſure grounds of 
Eugenio, near Hart-Hill. The oil 
was ſcattered upon the pool, and 
ſpread itſelf inſtantly on all ſides, 
calming the whole ſurface of the 
water, and reflecting the moſt beau- 
*tiful colours. Elated with. ſucceſs 
the youths returned to Euphronius, 
to enquire the cauſe of ſuch a won- 
derful appearance. He informed 
them that the wind blowing upon 
Vater which is covered with a eoat 
| of 
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of oil, ſlides over the ſurface of it, 


and produces no friction that can 


. raiſe a wave. But this curious phi- 


loſophical fact, ſaid he, ſuggeſts a 


moſt important moral reflection, 


When you ſuffer yourſelves to be 


ruffled by paſſion, your minds re- 


ſemble the puddle in a ſtorm. But rea- 
ſon, if you hearken to her voice, will 
then, like oil poured upon the water, 


calm theturbulence withinyou, and 


reſtore you to ſerenity and peace. 


AFFECTION xxrTznpeD To IN- 


ANIMATE OBJECTS. 


Beautiful tree grew, in an 
open ſpace, oppoſite to the 
- parlour | 
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parlour windows of Euphronius's 


houſe. It was an object which 
his family often contemplated with - 
pleaſure, The verdant foliage with 

which 1t was covered, gave an early 
indication of ſpring ; ics ſpreading 
branches furniſhed an agreeable 
ſhade, and tempered the hear of the 
noon-tide ſun; and the falling leaves 
in autumn marked the varying ſea- 


vx ſons, and warned them of the ap- 
| proach of winter. One luckleſs 


morning the ax was laid to the root 
of this admired tree; and it fell a 
lamented victim to the rage for 
building, which depopulates the 
. and multiplies miſery, diſ- 
caſes, 
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eaſes, and death by the enlargement 
of great towns. | 


Yov now feel, ſaid Euphronius 


to Alexis on this occaſion, the force 


of that good-natured remark of Mr, 
Addiſon, in one of the Spectators, 
that he ſhould not care to have an 


old ſtump pulled up, which he had 
remembered ever ſince he was a 
child. The affections of a generous 
heart are extended, by the early aſſo- 


ciation of ideas, to almoſt every ſur- 
rounding object. Hence the delight 


which we receive from reviſiting 
thoſe ſcenes, in which we paſſed our 
8 the ſchool where our firſt 


friend- 
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friendſhips were formed; or the a- 
cademic groves in which fair ſcience 
unveiled herſelf to our r enraptured 
view. | 


SUETONTUS relates that the Roman 
Emperor Veſpaſian went conſtantly 
every year, to paſs the ſummer in. 
a ſmall country houſe near Rieta, 
where he was born, and to which he 
- would never addanyembelliſhment: 
Andithat Titus, his ſucceſſor, - was 
carried thither! in his laſt ilneſs, to 
die in the place where his father 

had begun and ended his days. The 
Emperor Pertinax, ſays Capitolinus, 
g the time of his abode in Li- 


guria 
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guria, lodged in his father's houſe ; 
and raiſing a great number of mag- 
nificent buildings around it, he left 
the cottage in the midſt, a ſtriking 


monument of his delicacy of ſenti- I 


ment and greatneſs of ſoul. 


A TRIBUTE 10 FRIENDSHIP; 
up a PATTERN rok 
__ © IMITATION. 


F OU were lamenting the other 
day, my dear Alexis, the loſs 


ol a beautiful tree, cut down in its 


prime, and when crowned with all 
tes leafy honours, I am now mourn- 

gs continued 3 a more 
diſtreſsful 
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diſtreſsful and untimely ſtroke, 
* which has ſevered from me Philan- 
der, the counſelor of my youth, and 
the friend and companion of my 


riper years. He poſſeſſed a ſolid „ 


judgment and enlarged underſtand- 


| ing, and what is rarely found united 


with them, a lively imagination, a 
quick conception, and refined taſte. 
His knowledge was rather general 
and extenſive than profound; but 
his ideas were ſo well arranged, that 


bie had them always at command, 


and could converſe on every ſubject 
with eaſe, propriety, and even ma- 
ſterly ſkill. His pulpit compoſitions 
were rational, nervous, and pathetic; 
Sap | his 
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his delivery was. manly, animated 


and affecting. Strongly impreſſed 


himſelf with the divine truths of re- 


ligion, and the ſacred obligations of 


morality, he enforced them on the 


minds of his audience with an energy 


irreſiſtibly perſuaſive. An aſſem- 
blage of virtues conſtituted his moral 


character. His heart was tenderneſs 
and humanity itſelf; his friendſhip f 
warm, ſteady and diſintereſted; his 
benevolence univerſal: and his in- 
tegrity inviolate. Nor were theſe the 
untried virtues of retirement; for 


he was early engaged in the active 
ſcenes of life, and aſſaulted with dif- 
ficulties — required the utmoſt 

fortitude 
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fortitude to furmount.—He was not 
deficient in thoſe exterior .accom- 
pliſhments, which add charms to 
virtue, and make goodneſs fhine 
with ſuperior luſtre. His manners 
were poliſhed, his addreſs was eaſy 
and engaging, and his converſation 
| fprightly, entertaining, and inſtruc- 
tive. As a gentleman, a ſcholar, 
a preacher, a companion, and a 
friend, he was almoſt without an 
: 8 


Tuovon my heart bleeds at the 
recollection of the loſs which I have 
S ſuſtained, yet I feel a pleaſure, my 
Z Alexis, in bringing to yOu know- 
ledge the virtues of fuch a character. 
F Ven. 
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Venerate the memory, and copy the 


bright example of Philander. (6) 
: SCEP. 


() Taz following nfciption was en for 
the monument of Philander. 


NgAR THIS PLACE. 
LIE 
THE RENMAINS 
| oF 
| TRE LEERR EN Þ — 


— » 


MINISTER or THIS N 


TO 
WHICH ME WAS ENDEARED. 
BY | 
A FAITHFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
DISCHARGE | 
or 
THE PASTORAL OFFICE 3 
BY 


HIS CHEARFUL PIETY, 
UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE, 
EZXTENSIVE KNOWLEDGE, 

AND | 
TEMPERATE ZEAL' 
FOR 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


HE DIED JANUARY 22, 1770, AGED 45s 


Quis prsIDERIO SIT PUDOR AUT MODUS, 
Tau ARI CAPITIS? Hon. 
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SCEPTICISM conDEMNED. + 
OOPHRON aſſerted that he could 
hear the ſlighteſt ſcratch of a pin 

at the diſtance of ten yards. It is in- 
pal ſible, ſaid Alexis, and immediately 
appealed to Euphronius, who was 
walking with them. Though I don't 
believe, replied Euphronius, that 
Sophron's ears are more acute than 
yours, yet I diſapproveof your haſty 
deciſion concerning the impoſſibility 
of what you ſo little underſtand, 
You are ignorant of the nature of 
ſound, and of the various means by 
whichit may be encreaſed, or quick- | 
Fe 
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ened in its progreſs ; ; and modeſty 
ſhould lead you, in ſuch a caſe to 


ſuſpend your judgmenttill you have 


made the proper and neceſſary inqui- 
ries. An opportunity now preſents 


itſelf, which will afford Sophron the 
ſatisfaction he deſires. Place yo ur 


ceear at one end of this long rafter of 


dale timber, and I will ſcratch the 


other end with a pin. Alexis obey- 


ed, and diſtinctly heard the ſound; 


which being conveyed through the 


tubes of the wood, was augmented 
in loudneſs, as in a ſpeaking trum- 


pet, or the horn of the huntſman. 


Sczprieisu and credulity are e- 


qually unfavourable to the acquiſi- 


tion 
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tion of knowledge. The latter an- 

|  ticipates, and the former precludes 

all enquiry. One leaves the mind 


ſatisfied with error, the other with -- 


ignorance. 


SELF. GOVERNMENT. 
URIPLADES, the Lacede- 
monian, Generaliſſimo of the 
Greek forces employed againſt the 


Perſians, was enraged that Themiſ- 
tocles, a young man, and the chief 


of the Athenians, ſhould preſume 


to oppoſe his opinion, and lifted up 
his cane to ſtrike him. Themiſto- 
cles, without emotion, cried out 
= rike 


* 
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Arie and welcome, if you will but hear 
me! Euriplades, ſurpriſed at his 
calmneſs and preſence of mind, liſt- 
ened to his advice, andobtained that 
famous victory in the Straights of 


Salamis, which ſaved Greece, and 


. conferred immortal glory on The- 
miſtocles. | 


PERSONAL DEFORMITIES 


ARE NoT OBJECT'S or | 
i 


when ſhe was very young, 
ſeeing an officer at ſupper who was 
extremely ugly, was very loud in 
| her ridicule of his perſon. Ma- 
- dam, 


HE Dutcheſs .of Burgundy, 


„ oo " a 


- 
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dam, ſaid the King (Louis XIV.) 

to her, I think him one of the hand-. 
ſomeſt men in my kingdom; for he 


zs one of the braveſt. 5 
'Vorrams. 


| Ir 1s THE OFFICE of REASON 
and PHILOSOPHY To MO- 
DERATE, NOT To SUPPRESS 
THE PASSIONS. | 


HEN the NOTE raged 


in Attica, it was parti- 
cularly fatal to the family of Peri- 
cles, the celebrated Athenian Gene- 
F * ral. 


( N 


(ee) See Rollin's Hittory 
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ral, But he did not ſuffer himſelf 
to ſink under the loſſes he ſuſtained, 
and even ſuppreſſed every emotion 
of ſorrow. Nature however at laſt 
' prevailed ; For when Parabus, his 
only remaining child, fell a victim 
to this dreadful diſtemper, he could 
no longer ſtifle his grief, which 
forced a flood of tears from his eyes, 
whilſt he was placing the crown of 
flowers, as a funeral rite, upon the 
| head of his deceaſed fon, Surely 
Pericles was miſled by falſe princi- 
ples of reaſon and honour, when he 
ſuppoſed that the tenderneſs of the 
father, would ſully the glory of the 


conqueror! How much more juſt 


was the ſentiment which the Empe- 
| ror 


* 


g 
e 
ſ 
e 
þ 
: 
x 


r 
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ror Antoninus uttered, when Marcus 


Aurelius was lamenting the death of 
the perſon who had educated him ? 


| CGuffer him to indulge the feelings of a 


man; for neither philoſophy nor ſove- 


reiguty render us inſenſible. Permitte 


illi ut homo fit ; neque enim vel philo- 


ſophia vel imperium tollit affectus. (d) 


Tar LOVE or FAME. 


AME is a powerful incitement 

to attain, and an honourable 
reward of ſuperior exellence. But 
the paſſion for it ſnould be directed 
by judgment, and moderated by 
. rreaſon, 


̃.% Julius Capitolinus. 
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reaſon, or we ſhall be led into falſe 
purſuits, and betrayed into the moſt 
diſgraceful weakneſſes. The wild 

hero, the ſilly fop, the affected pe- 
dant, and the extravagant virtuoſo 

_ furniſh examples of the miſappli- 

cation of the love of praiſe. Such 
characters are contemplated with 
ſilent diſapprobation by the Philo- 
ſopher; but he laments the frailtyof 


human nature, when he ſees men of 


exalted virtue and abilities anxiouſſy 
courting applauſe, and proud ly ex- 
ulting in the acquiſition of it. Who 
can read the Poet's exclamation on 
his own. productions, Exegi monu- 
mentum ere perennius; (e) 4 have 
raiſed 
7 e) Hor, Od. 3. 
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raiſed a monument to my glory more laſt- 
ing than braſs, without a mixture of 
pity and diſguſt? and do we not 
feel ſimilar emotions from the in- 
ſtances of vanity and ſelf-commen- 
dation which abound in the writ- 
| ings of the firſt orator and greateſt 

ſtateſman Rome ever produced ? So 
inordinate indeed was Cicero's love 
of fame, that he ſolicited Lucceius 
to write the hiſtory of his conſulſhip, 
and to .publiſh it during his life- 
time, that he might be better known, 
and perſonally enjoy his honour and re- 
by putation. He importunes him not 
to adbere ſcrupulouſly to the laws 
of hiſtory, but to make a ſacrifice 
e 1 ; of 
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of truth to friendſhip, by ſpeaking 
more to his advantage, than perhaps 
he thought was due. (, A paſſion 
for fame like this, inſtead of ſup- 
porting virtue, muſt prove ſubver- 
five of it, by ſtifling thoſe higher 


principles of moralityWhich ſhould 
ever influence the heart, and 3 8 
the conduct. 


| GRATITUDE and PIETY. 


| RTABANES wasdiſtinguiſh- 

ed with peculiar favour by a 
viſe, powerful, and good prince. 
| _ mag; 


3 


22 Ciceronis Epiſt. 12. lib. 5. 
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A magnificent palace, { urrounded 
with a delightful garden, was pro- 
vided for his reſidence. He partook 
of all the luxuries of his ſovertign's 
table; was inveſted with extenfive 
authority; and admitted to the ho- 
nour of a 1 intercourſe with his 
| gracious maſter. But Artabanes 
| was inſenfible of the advantages 
which he enjoyed; his heart glowed 
not with gratitude and reſpect ; he 


a voided thefociety of his benefactor, 


and abuſed his bounty.—I deteft 
ſuch a character, faid Alexis, with 
_ generous indignation ! It is your 
own picture which I have drawn, 
replied Euphronius. The great 

Potentate 
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Potentate of heaven and earth has 
placed you in a world which dif- 
plays the higheſt beauty, order, and 
magnificence; and which abounds 
with every means of convenience, 
enjoyment, and happineſs. He has 

furniſhed you with ſuch powers of 
body and mind, as give you domi- 
nion over the fiſnes of the ſea, the 
 fowls of the air, and the beaſts of 
the field. And he has invited you 
to hold communion with him, and 
to exalt your own nature by the 
love and imitation of his divine per- 
fections. Yet have your eves wan- 
dered with brutal gaze over the fair 
creation, unconſcious of the mighty 

hand 


2 
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hand from which it ſprung. Vou 
have rioted in the profuſion of na- 
ture, without one ſecret emotion of 


gratitude to the ſovereign diſpenſer 
of all good. And you have ſlighted 


the glorious converſe, and forgotten 
the preſence of that Omnipotent 


Being, who fills all ſpace, and exiſts 


through all eternity. 


ENVY axp DISCONTENT. 


Ewa. Sig ever new, 
When will the landſcape tire the view ! 


The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 


The woody vallies warm and low ; 

The windy ſummit wild and high 

Roughly ruſhing on the ſky ; "Fe: 
OY 2 
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The pleaſant ſeat, the ruin'd tower, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bower; 
The town and village, dome and fam, 
Fach gives each a double charm. C 


ALEx1s was repeating theſe lines 
to Euphronius, who was reclined 


upon a feat in one of his fields at 


Hart Hill, enjoying the real beau- 


ties of nature which the Poet de- 
ſcribes. The evening was ſerene, 


and the landſcape appeared in all - 


the gay attire of light and ſhade. 
A man of lively imagination, ſaid 


8 Euphronius, has a property in every 


thing which he ſees; and you may 


no 


C) Grongar Hill, by Mr. Dyer 
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now conceive yourſelf to be lord of 
the vaſt expanſe around us, and ex- 
ult in the happineſs of myriads, af 
living creatures, who inhabit the 
weods, the lawns, and mountains 
which preſent themſelves to. our 
view. The houſe, garden, and plea- 
| ſure grounds of Eugenio formed a 

part of the proſpect. Alexis turned 
himſelf towards them, and expreſſed 
awiſh that he had more than an ima- 
ginary property in thoſe charming 
poſſeſſions —Away with the unge- 
nerous deſire, cried Euphronius in 
a tone of anger, and with an eleva- 
| ted voice. If you indulge ſuch emo- 
| tons as theſe, your heart will ſoon 


G become 
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become a prey to envy and difoan, 
tent. Enjoy with gratitude the bleſſ. 
ings which you have received from 


the liberal hand of Providence; J 
increaſe them ,if you can, with ho- 
nour and credit, by a diligent at- 


tention to the duties of that reſpect- 


able profeſſion, for which you are 


deſigned; and though your own cup 
may not be filled, rejoice that your 


neighbour's overflows with plenty. 


Honour the abilities, and emulate 
the virtues of Eugenio; but repine 


not that he is wiſer, richer, or more 


powerful than yourſelf. His fortune 
is expended in acts of humanity, 


generoſity, and * His ſu- 
perior 


5 


1— 
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perior talents are applied to the in- 
ſtruction of his children, to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his friends, to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture and of every 
uſeful art, and to ſupport the cauſe 


| of liberty and the rights of man- 


kind: And his power is exerted to 
puniſh the guilty, to protect the in- 
nocent, to reward the good, and to 


| diſtribute juſticewith an equal hand 


to all. I feel the affection of a bro- 


ther for Eugenio; and eſteem my- 


ſelf ſingularly happy in his friend- 


ip. 


. 
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ons 


DRAsIDAsðS, a Spartan General, 
who was diſtinguiſhed for his 
|. bravery and generoſity, once ſeized 
a mouſe, and being bit by it, ſuf- 
fered it to eſcape. There is no ani- 
mal, ſaid he, fo contemptible, but may 
be ſafe, if he have courage to defend 
r £3 


PLUTARCH. 


FALSE AMBITION. 


T is a falſe ambition which leads 
Amen to aim at excellencies, how- 
LE ever 
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ever valuable in themſelves, that are 
inconſiſtent with their ſtation, cha- 
racter, or profeſſion; or which in 
the acquiſition muſt interfere with 
other purſuits of more importance. 
Nero neglected all the duties of 
a prince, and waſted his time in 
painting, engraving, ſinging, and 
| driving chariots. (5) Philip of Ma- 

cedon gave lectures on muſic; and 
even undertook to correct the ma- 
ters of it, which led one of them 
to ſay, God forbid, Sir, that you 
ſhould: be ſo unhappy as to underſtand 
this ſubject better than I do. But 
. 


5 (3) Tacit. Annal. lb. 1 2. cap. 3. 
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Philip himſelf was ſenſible of the 
like impropriety in his ſon. For 
obſerving that Alexander had dif- 
covered, at an entertainment, too 
much ſkill in muſick, Are you not a- 
ſhamed, ſaid he, that you can ſing ſo 
2vell ?(i) Tacitus, ſpeaking of his 
father in law Agricola, obſerves 
with applauſe, that he retained his 
moderation even in the purſuit of 
knowledge. Retinuit quod eft diff- 
eillimum, ex ſapientia modum.(k) 


(i) Plutarch in Vit. Alexand. 
_ (4) Vit. Agricolz, cap. 4. 


Taz 
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Tax BIGOT ax VISIONARY. 


TJ UDOXUS was a country cler- 
424 gyman ef learning and educa- 
tion: But he had early contracted 
a taſte for controverſial divinity; and 
as he devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and 
ſeldom mixed with the world, his 
imagination became inflamed with 
the ideal importance of certain ſpe- 
culative points of religion, which 
were the objects of his unremitting 
attention. He had compoſed an e- 
laborate treatiſe to prove that Jeſus 
Chriſt, after his crucifixion, actual - 
ly deſcended into hell; and as his 
5 Ga work. 
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work was ready for the Preſs, he 
wanted only a patron, to whom it 
might be dedicated. The reſpecta- 
ble character of the Earl of 
whoſe amiable virtues. conciliate the 
love and eſteem of all who have the 
honour to be known to him, ſoon 


determined his choice; and putting. iſ 


his manuſcript in his pocket, he ſet 
out without. delay, to viſit this ex- 
cellent nobleman. © His Lordſhip, 
ſaid he to himſelf, will doubtleſs 
think that I pay a very high compli- 
ment to him, by placing his name at 
. the head of a book, in which I have 
obtained ſuch a glorious victory over 
the daring adverſaries of the moſt 


important 
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important doctrine of our holy 
church. The laurels with which 
my brow. will be crowned, cannot 


fail to add newluſtre to the Mæcenass 


whom 1 have choſen. And he will 
with gratitude repay, by ſome ſub- 
ſtantial emolument, the literary dig- 

.nity which I ſhall now confer upon 
kim. My Lord's.perſonal intereſt 
is great at Court; and his Grace the 
Duke of '—— wall ſecond the re- 
commendation- of me, with all his 


| influence. I may therefore ſecurely 


depend upon,the immediate gift of 
a rich benefice. Perhaps one of the 
golden Prebends of Durham, may 
now. be vacant; but my eye is fixed 
| 
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on the Chancellorſhip of the dioceſe 
of Cheſter: and though the wor- 


thy Doctor, who fills that high of- 
fice, enjoys a ſound conſtitution, 


and good health, from his great 


temperance, chearfulneſs, and equa- 


N 


nimity, yet he is far advanced in 


years, and will ere long pay the 
common debt to nature. This pre- 
ferment will ſoon lead me to a Bi- 


ſhopric; and I ſhall then be able to 


accompliſh the great ſcheme of re- 


formation, which I have long pro- 
jected. The King, who is a good 


Chriſtian, muſt Fee all Arians and 


Socinians ; and he will heartily con- 


cur with me in purging the church 


of 
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of hereſy and ſchiſm.” Such were 
the flattering reveries, which occu- 
pied the mind of Eudoxus, whilſt 
he was journeying towards the ſeat 
of his noble patron. His road lay 
over the foreſt of Delamere; but 
being loſt in thought he had given 
the reins to his horſe, which carried 
him, by taking a wrong path, to 
the centre of this dreary ſolitude. 
Here he found himſelf, when he a- 
waked from the dreams of his ima- 
gination. The night was coming 
on; a ſtorm was gathering in the 
horizon; the ſheep-tracks ſo inter- 
ſected each other, that he knew not 
how. to dire& his courſe; and he 
. wandered 
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wandered for ſome time in the moſt 


_ diſtreſſing perplexity. At length the 
cloud which, threatened him, burſt 
over his head; and he haſtened, for 


ſhelter from the rain, to a ruinous 


 Hovel, which he ſaw at no great di- 


ſtance. Fatigued both in mind and 


body, he ſecured his horſe, and laid 


himſelf on the ground. The hollow 
wind whiſtled around him, and by 
its lulling influence, balmy ſleep, tie 


Tweet reſtorer of nature, ſtole upon 


his cloſing eye-lids. At day-break 


he aroſe to encounter freſh ſorrows 


and diſaſters. The firſt object which 


he ſaw was a goat tearing into pieces 
* n manuſcript. The miſ- 


chievous 
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chievous animal had taken refuge, 5 
in the night, under the ſame totter- 
ing roof which ſheltered him; and 
whilſt he lay aſleep had picked the 
papers out of his pocket. Eudoxus 
flew to ſtop the ravages of this bar- 
barous Goth; and collectinghis ſcat- 

tered fragments, more precious than 
the leaves of the Sybils, he endea- 
voured to put them again into order. 


But it was impoſſible; ſo mangled, 


were the ſheets, and the writing ſo 
much effaced by the rain. He had 
no other copy of his work; and he 
bewailed aloud his own diſappoint- 
ment, and the irreparable loſs which 


che world had ſuſt ained. His plain- 
tive 
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tive and elevated voice drew to the 
fide of the hovel a ſhepherd, who 

was going at this early hour to un- 
fold the flocks which he tended. 
Eudoxus, in an agony of paſſion, 
cried out to him, Your goat has 
undone me; he has deſtroyed my 
Vvindication of our Saviour's deſcent 

into Hades. — The honeſt ſhepherd 

was a ſtranger to the ſubject; but 

he ſaw a Gentleman in diſtreſs, 
| whole apparel beſpoke him to be of 
a profeſſion, which he had been juſt- 
ly taught to reſpect. With a gene- 


rous hoſpitality, he offered him a 


ſhareof the homely proviſions which 
his wallet contained; and he con- 
ducted 
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ducted him, ſeveral miles over the 
foreſt, into the great road which 
leads to Northwich. In this place 
Eudoxus ſtaid a while to recruit his 
ſtrength and ſpirits; and then ſet 
out on his return home, where he 
long indulged, in ſecret, his vexa- 
tion and ſorrow. —_ 


Tux ſpeculative doctrines of re- 
ligion, as they have no influence on 
the moral conduct of mankind, are 
comparatively of little importance. 
They cannot be underſtood by the 
generality even of Chriſtians: and 
the wiſe, the learned, and the good 
have in all ages * and will 


** 
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ever continue to differ about them. 


An intemperate zeal therefore, for 
ſuch points of faith, betrays a weak 


underſtanding and contracted heart: 


And that zeal may juſtly be deemed 
mtemperate which exceeds the value 


of its object; and which abates our 


benevolence towards thoſe who-do 


not adopt the ſame opinions with 
ourſelves. The religion of Chriſt 


breathes the moſt generous and cha- 


ritable ſpirit, bringing with it peace 
on earth, and good will to men. And at 


the ſolemn day of judgment, our Sa- | 


viour deſcribes himſelf as demand- 
ing of the trembling ſinner, not of 
what church are you a member ? or 


What 
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what creeds have you acknowledg- 
ed? But have you fed the hungry? 
have you cloathed the naked? have 
you viſited the ſick ? have you im- 
proved thoſe talents which the Deity 
has beſtowed upon you to increaſe 
your own felicity, by promoting 
that of your fellow creatures? 


For modes of faith let angry Zealots fight, 2 
His can't be damn d whoſe life is in the right. 


Eupoxvusisanexampleof thefolly 
and odiouſneſs of pride. The pride 
of wealth is contemptible; the pride 
of learning is pitiable ; the pride 
of dignity and rank is ridiculous ; 
but the ml of bigotry i is inſup- 

V 
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rtable. No man of common ſpi- 
rit will ſuffer another to arrogate to 


himſelf dominion over his faith and 
conſcience. 


Tux lac 1s generally a man of 
warm and violent paſſions. He is 
therefore likely to be viſionary in his 
| ſchemes, and ſanguine in his pur- 
| ſuits. And when the mind is occu- 
pied by one great object, a thouſand 
leſſer circumſtances, which are ne- 
eeſſary to the attainment of it, are 
overlooked and neglected. Hence 
ariſe the frequent diſappointments 
which occur in the world; eſpeci- 
ally to men of aſpiring views, or of 
great ardour in buſineſs, 
| | FALSE 
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FALSE NOTIONS os 


2 


IoWprovidential is the rain,” 5 


cried the exulting farmer, 


| Dr had gathered into his barns a 


large crop of hay, whilſt his neigh- 
bours were yet in the midſt of that 


harveſt ? © The change. of weather 


will ſoon | fill my meadows with 


grals ; ; and my cattle may now riot 


in the plenty of autumnal and Wilt 
ter food, which heaven, with pecu- 
har indulgence, has provided for 
them. th 


H2 SIMILAR 
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 S11LAR to this is the languageof 
the ſelfiſn and contracted mind, on 
every proſperous incident of life. 
The partial interpoſition of ſove- 
reign wiſdom and power is preſu- 
med, without heſitation; and we 
have the folly and vanity to believe 
that the order of nature is diſturbed 
for our benefit, even on the ſlighteſt 
occaſions. Whatever foundation 
there may be, in reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture, for the doctrine of a particular 
Providence; the common applica- 
tion of it is equally abſurd and ir- 
7 religious. It argues pride and ar- 
rogance in man; and diſparages the 
moral character of the great Parent 


of the univerſe. 
| 2 CRUELTY 
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CRUELTY W EXPERT 
MENTS. 


UPHRONIUS was happy 
whenever the engagements of 

his profeſſion, and his duty as a pa- 
rent, allowed him a leiſure hour to 
devote to experimental philoſophy. 
He had been long purſuing a moſt 
intereſting train of inquiries into the 
nature and properties of various 
kinds of air, in concert with his 
learned friend Dr. Prieſtly. And 
he had juſt prepared, for a particu- 
e ” "me 
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lar purpoſe, ſome mephitic water 0, 


Which was ſtanding by him in a glaſs 


veſſel, when Alexis came haſtily in- 
to his ſtudy with a number of ſmall 
fiſhes, that he had caught, and pre- 
ſerved alive. The youth knew the 
fatality of fixed airto animals which 
breathe ; but he wiſhed to ſee its 
effects on the inhabitants of a diffe- . 
rent element. And Euphronius, to 
gratify his impatient curioſity, put 
the fiſhes. into the mephitic water; 
through which they darted with a- 
mazing velotity, and then dropped 
| Ee ES ing. down 
0} WATER impregnated | with fixed air, which 


is ſeparated from chalk or pot-aſh by means of oil of 
vitriol, or any other acid, | 
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down lifeleſs to the bottom of the 
_ veſſel. | 


SURPRISE and joy ſparkled in the 
eyes of Alexis.—Beware, my ſon! 
ſaid Euphronius, of obſerving ſpec- 
tacles of pain and miſery with de- 
light. Cruelty, by inſenſible degrees, 

vill ſteal into your heart; and every 
generous principle of your nature 
will then be ſubverted. The Philo- 


ſopher, who has in contemplation 


the eſtabliſhment of ſome important 
truth: or the diſcovery of what will 
tend to the advancement of real ſci- 
ence, and to the good and happineſs 
of mankind, may perhaps be juſti- 
| H 4 fied 
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fed if he ſacrifice to his purſuits the 
life or enjoyment of an inferior ani- 
mal. But the emotions of humanity N 
ſhould never be ſtifled in his breaſt; 
his trials ſhould be made with ten- 
derneſs, repeated with reluctance, 
and carried no farther than the ob- 
ject in view unavoidably requires, 
Wanton experiments on living crea- 
tures; and even thoſe which are 
merely ſubſervient to the gratificati- 
on of curioſity, merit the ſevereſt cen 
ſure. They degrade the man of let- 
ters into a brute; and are fit amuſe. 
ments only for the Cannibals of New 
Zealand. I condemn myſelf for the 
indulgence which I juſt now ſhewed 
8 Pou. 
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you, But I knew that your fiſhes 
would endure leſs pain from an in- 
| ſtant, than from the lingering death 
which awaited them ; and I little 
expected that your compaſſionate 
and amiable heart could have re- 
ceived a i pleaſureable impreſſion, on 
ſuch an occaſion, 


Tur MOUSE”s PETITION, 


Found in the Tzar where he had been 
. -eonfined all night. 


Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbas. 
VIACII. 


H! hear a penſive captive's prayer, 
For liberty that ſighs; 
And never let thine heart be ſnut 


Againſt the priſoner's cries, 
For 
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For here forlorn and fad I fit. 1 
Within the wiry grate; 

And tremble at th' approaching morn, 1 
Which brings impending fate. 


If eber thy breaſt with freedom glow'd, | 
And ſpurn'd a tyrant's chain, 
Let not thy ſtrong oppreſſive force 
Afree- born mouſe detain. 


Oh! do not ſtain with guiltleſs blood 
| Thy hoſpitable bearth ; 

Nor triumph that thy wiles betray'd, 

A prize ſo little worth. 


The ſcatter'd gleanings of a feaft: 
My ſcanty meals ſupply; ?; 

But if thine unrelenting heart 
'That flender boon deny. 
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The chearful light, the vital air, 
Are bleſſings widely given; 


Let nature's commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of Heaven, 


The well-taught philoſophic mind 
To all compaſſion gives; ; 

Caſts round the world an equal eye. 
And feels for all that lives. 


If mind, as ancient ſages taught, 


A never-dying flame, * 
Still ſhifts thro* matter's varying forms, 


In every form the ſame. 


Beware, leſt in the worm you cruſh 
A brother's foul you find; 

And tremble, leſt thy Iuckleſs 14 
Diſlodge a kindred mind. 


Or - 
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Or, if this tranſient gleam of day 

Be all of life we ſhare, 
Let pity plead within thy breaſt 
Ih bat little al/to ſpare. 


So may thy hoſpitable board 
With health and peace be crown'd ; 
And every charm of heartfelt eaſe 


Beneath thy roof be found. 
So when unſeen deſtruction lurks, 
Which men like mice may ſhare, 


May ſome kind angel clear thy path, 
And break the hidden ſnare. 


Mas. BAR RBAU TD. 


FO P. 
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O 
UETONIUS(m) relates, that a 
young officer, to whom Veſpa- 
ſian had given a commiſſion, per- 

fumed himſelf when he went to court. 
to thank the Emperor for the honour 
which he had conferred upon him. 
I. ſhould have been leſs offended if you 

| had ſmelled of garlick, ſaid Veſpaſian, 
who was ſo diſguſted with his fop- 
pery, that he immediately diſmiſſed 
him from his poſt. 


LAN- 


(#) Cueton, lib. 5 


SLANDER. 


UPHRONIUS heard with in. 
dignation the character of his 
friend Eugenio traduced. But he 
calmed the painful emotions of his 
mind, by the recollection of Mr. 
Pope's obſervation, that 


Envy does merit as its ſhade purſue, = 
And like the ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true, 


To flatter ourſelves with univerſal 
__ _ applauſe, is an inconſiſtency in our 
expectations, dictated by folly, and 
foſtered by ſelf-love. The genera- 
* of mankind are influenced by a 

: level- 
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levelling principle, which cannot brook. 
ſuperior excellence; and they wage 
ſecret war with whatever riſes above 
their own mediocrity, as a kind of 
moral or intellectual uſurpation. 
When Ariſtides, ſo remarkable for 
his inviolable attachment to juſtice, 
was tried by Oftraciſm, () at A- 
thens, and condemned to banthh- 
ment, a peaſant who could not write, 
and who was unacquainted with his 
perſon, applied to him to put the 
name of Ariſtides upon his ſhell. 
Alas he done you any wrong, faid 

5 ; | « Ar 
e A form of trial, in which the penple of 


Athens vored a perſon's baniſhment, by writing his 
name en a ſhell which was caſt into an urn. 
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* Ariſtides, that you are for puniſh- 
« ing him in this manner?“ © No, 
& replied the countryman, I don't 
* even know him; but I am tired 
& and angry with hearing every one 
& call him the Juſt.“ Ariſtides, 
without farther expoſtulation, calm- 
ly took the ſhell, wrote upon it his 
own condemnation, and returned it 

to the — (o) | 


Bur independent of the pride and 
envy of mankind, there are few 
public virtues which, from their own 
nature, can be exerciſed without giv- 
| ing 


25 e Flut. in Ariſt. p. 302, 323+ 
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ing umbrage. The upright magi- 
ſtrate, who hears with impartiality, 
and decides with wiſdom and equity, 
creates an enemy in the oppreſſor, 
when he redreſſes the wrongs of the 
oppreſſed. The benevolent citizen, 
who purſues with zeal and ſteadineſs 
the good of the community, muſt 
ſacrifice to the important objects 
which he has in view, the interfering 
intereſts of many Individuals, Who 
will indulge aloud their complaints, 
and pour upon him a torrent of a- 
buſe. And the liberal man, whoſe 
hand is ever ſtretched forth to re- 


lieve ſickneſs, poverty, and diſtreſs; | 


and who diffuſes happineſs around 
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him, by his generoſity, hoſpitality, 
and charity, 1s calumnĩated by the 
worthleſs, who partake not of his 
bounty; and cenſured even by his 
beneficiaries, - becauſe his kindneſs 
falls ſhort of their unreaſonable ex- 
pectations. Louis the Fourteenth 
uſed to ſay, that whenever he be. 
ſtowed a vacant. employment, he 
made a hundred perſons diſcontent- 
ed, and one ungrateful. The love 
of liberty, civil and religious, is o- 
dious to the tyrant, the bigot, and 
the paſſive ſlave. Reproof, however 
delicate, ſeaſonable, and affectionate, 
too often greates. averſion to the 
friend who adminiſters it. Counſel, 
| if 
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if it contradict our darling paſſion, 
though wiſe and prudent, will pro- 
duce ill will. Courage excites fear 
and hatred in the coward. Induſtry 
bears away the palm of ſucceſs from 
the flothful. And learning, judg- 
ment and ſkill afford advantages 
which irritate, becauſe they humi- 
liate the ſtupid and the ignorant. 
The immortal Harvey, in one of his 
letters to a friend, complains that 
he had hurt his intereſt as a phyſi- 
cian, by the diſcovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood; a diſcovery which 
does honour to phyſic, to philoſophy, 
and to human nature, Weauſe it was 
the reſult, not of accident, but of 
ſolid reaſoning and patient inquiry. 
. JJ 


* 
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Ir is evident therefore, that, in 
the preſent conſtitution of things, 
envy and detraction are the price 
which muſt be paid for pre-eminence 
in virtue. The ſcriptures denounce 
woe upon thoſe of whom all men 
ſpeak well. Such characters cannot 
be more than negatively good; and 


they are generally much below the 
common ſtandard of merit. The 


vulgar phraſe of approbation, which 
we ſo frequently hear applied to the 
individuals of this claſs; that they are 
enemies to no one but themſelves, con- 
| veys the fevereſt ſatire; becauſe it 
hey are either inſigni- 


implies that 


icant — hypocrites, orthe 
infamous 
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infamous panders of pleaſure. Tully 
deſcribes CaraLIxxE himſelf as po- 
pular, by having the artifice cum 
triſtibus ſevere, cum remiſſis jucunae, 
cum ſenibus graviter, cum juventute 
comiter vivere; that is, by ſervilely 
accommodating himſelf to the hu- 
mours and vices of all with whom 
he converſed. 


An we then to regard fame as 
unattainable, or as unworthy of a 
wiſe man's purſuit? Certainly not. 
Such a conviction would ſuppreſs a 
noble and powerful incitement to 
virtue, and deſtroy one of the moſt 
exquiſite enjoyments of human life. 


1 For 
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For the pleaſure ariſing from the 
applauſes of the judicious and the 


good, is next in degree to the in- 
ward delight which flows from the 
conſciouſneſs of having deſerved 
them. And he who governs by rea- 
ſon this animating principle of acti- 
on; who uniformly aims at moral 
rectitude in his conduct; who ſuffers 
not popular praiſe or vulgar opinion 
toelate or to miſlead him ; and who 
is undepreſſed by the cenſures of in- 
tereſted or incompetent judges, (p) 
will command the eſteem and love | 
of thoſe, whoſe ſuffrages alone are 
ER: fame; 


(+) Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 
 Quem, niſi mendacem, & mendoſum ? 
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fame; will be honoured and revered 
by poſterity: and will obtain the fa- 
vour of God himſelf, the omniſcient 
obſerver and ſovereign rewarder of 
merit. | . 


PRALISE WHEN YOU MAY: 
BE CANDID WHEN YOU CAN, 


(QEVERAL Gentlemen, in the 
O company of Lord Bolingbroke, 
were ſpeaking of the avarice of the 

Duke of Marlborough; and they 
appealed to his Lordſhip for the 
truth of the inſtances which they 
produced. He was ſo great a 
man, replied Lord Bolingbroke, 
Es 1% mm 
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that I have forgotten his vices.“ — | 
A truly generous anſwer for a poli- 
tical enemy to make. The Duke 
and Lord Bolingbroke were of op- 


poſite parties. 
| Vorraine, 


CIRCUMSPECTION. 


UCY and Emilia were admiring 

the ſtructure of a ſpider's web, 
which was formed between the 
branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden 
at Hart-Hill; when Euphronius, 


returning from his morning walk, 


ſtopped to inquire what object ſo 
much engaged their attention. The 
| dew- 
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dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine 
threads, of which the web was com- 
| poſed, and rendered every part of 
_ it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A ſmall 
winged inſe& happened, at this in- 
| ſtant, to be caught in the toil; and 
the ſpider, before inviſible, advanced 
along the lines from his ſecret re- 
treat, ſeized the prey, and killed it 
by inſtilling a venomous juice into 
the wound he made. When the ra- 
pacious tyrant had almoſt devoured 
his game, another fly, of a larger 
ſize, became entangled in the meſh. 
He now waited patiently till the in- 
ſect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to 


obtain its W and chen rolling 
the 
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the web round it, he left the poor 
fly in a ſtate of terror and impo- 


tence, as a future repaſt for his re- 
turning — 


You pity the fate, faid Euphro- 
nius, of this unfortunate inſect, 
whoſe deſtruction is the natural con- 
ſequence of its ignorance and want 
of caution. Remember that you 
yourſelves will be expoſed, in the 
commerce of life, to various ſnares, 
dangerous to your virtue, and ſub- 
verſive of your peace of mind. 
FLATTERy. is the common toil laid 
for your ſex; and when you are en- 
tangled 1 in it, vanity, affectation, 
perrneſs, 
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pertneſs, and impatienceof controul, 
conſtitute the poiſon which is then 
infuſed into your wounded boſoms, 
PLEASURE ſpreads a glittering web, 

which has provedfatal to thouſands. 
 AmziT1On catches, the unwary by 
power, titles, dignities, and prefer- 
ments. And FaLse RELIGION, un- 
der a dazzling outſide of myſterious 
ſanctity, and pompous ceremonies, 
conceals a net work of prieſteraft 
and ſupeſtition, from which it will 
be ſtill more difficult to extricate - 

| yourſelves. Sophron and Alexis 


had now Joined the little party ;- 


and Euphronius, pointing to them 
his diſcourſe, bid them beware of 


1 
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the Cobwebs of ParLosoPHY ; thoſe 
fine ſpun hypotheſes, which involve 
the mind in error, and unfit it for 
the patient inveſtigation of truth by 


_ obſervation. and experiment.—— 
Here the moraliſt was interrupted 
by a ſervant, who came to inform 
him that his carriage. waited at the. 
door. 5 | | 


Tax WEAKNESS or MAN 
: AND THE WIS DOM or 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


FT NISORDERS of the intelleft 
occur much more frequently 
than 
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than ſuperficial obſervers will eaſily 
believe. There is no man whoſe 

imagination does not ſometimes pre- 

dominate over his reaſon; and every 
ſuch tyranny of fancy is a temporary 
degree of inſanity. He who delights 
in ſilent ſpeculation, often indulges, 
without reſtraint, the airy viſions of 
the ſoul, and expatiates in boundleſs 
futurity; amuſing his deſires with 
impoſſible enjoyments, and confer- 
ring upon his pride unattainable do- 
minion. In time ſome particular 
train of ideas abſorb the attention; 
the mind recurs conſtantly, in wea- 
rineſs or leiſure, to the favourite con- 
ception; and the ſway of fancy be- 
i | comes 
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comes deſpotic. Deluſions then ope- 
rate as realities : falſe opinions en- 
groſs the underſtanding; and life 
paſſes in dreams of pleaſure or of 
miſery. 2 8 


Ax Egyptian aſtronomer, Who 
had ſpent forty years in unwearied 
attention to the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies, con- 
ceived that he was inveſted with the 
power of regulating the weather, 
and varying the ſeaſons. The ſun, 
he thought, obeyed his mandates, 
and paſſed from tropic to tropic by 
his direction. The clouds burſt at his 
Call on the ſouthern mountains; and 
TS the 


2 A 


a 
„ 
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the inundations of the Nile were 
governed by his will. He mitigated 


the rage of the Dog ſtar; reſtrained 


the equinoctial tempeſts; and diſ- 
penſed rain and ſunſhine to the ſe- 
veral nations of the earth. (9) Such 
power, though imaginary, was too 
extenſive for the feebleneſs of man; 


and 


14) 80 far is borrowed, with conſiderable varia- 
tions, from Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia, a novel 


written by Dr, Samuel Johnſon. The original af? 
Fords a ſiriking, picture of literary inſanity ; but the 
imaginary powers of the aflironomer, over the uni- 
verſe, are confined to the diſtribution of rain and un- 
ſhine. He is repreſented alſo as equal, in his own 
idea, to the government of nature; and anxious only 
for a proper ſucceſſor, I have given a different turn 


+0 the narration, with a view to convey more im- 


portant infiruQion te the mind. 


. 
W 
. 


r — . 
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and the aſtronomer ſunk under 1 2 
burthens of an office, which he la- 
boured to adminiſter with impartial 
juſtice, and univerſal benevolence, 
The diſcordant claims of different 
regions and climates; and the oppo- 
ſite requiſitions of the various fruits 
of the ground in the ſame diſtrict, 
haraſſed his mind with inceſſant care, 
ſuſpenſe, and perplexity. If he ſuf- 
fered the clouds to pour down their 
treaſures on the thirſty deſarts of | 
Arabia, impetuous torrents over- 
whelmed the fertile plains of Baſſora. 
And when he ſent forth a ſtorm, to 


tweep 1 che Pint Samiel(r) 
which 


wb * Tux Samiel is a ſudden va pour, to which 
travellets 
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which carried death and deſolation in 
its progreſs, a fleet, laden with the 
ric heſt merchandize, was ſhipwreck- 
ed in the gulf of Ormus. The fer- 
vid beams of the fun, whilſt they 
matured theluſcious grape of Smyr= 
na, deſtroyed the harveſt of corn, 
and. ſcorched the herbage of the 
fields. The philoſopher thought he 
could perhaps remedy theſe evils; 
by . aſide the axis of the 
earth, 


trave] lers are expoſed in the defer of Arabia, in | 
the months of June, July, and Auguft, It brings in- 
ſtantaneous. death to every man or beaſt, that happens 


to ſtand in the way of it. This peſtiferous guſt quickly 
paſſes, and does not extend itſelf far; but runs, as it 


were, in ſtreams of no 885 breadth. 
| Vid. Mr. Ive's Journal 
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earth, and varying the ecliptic of 
the ſun. But he found it impoſſible 
to make a change of poſition, by 
which the world could be advan- 
taged. And hedreaded the injury 
which he might occaſion to diſtant 
and unknown parts of the ſolar ſy- 
ſtem. Oppreſſed with anxiety, he 
_ earneſtly ſolicited the great Govern- 
or of the univerſe to diveſt him of 
the painful pre · eminence, with which 
he was honoured. Father of light, 
he cried, thy omnipotent hand, and 


all ſeeing eye are alone equal to the 


mighty empire of this globe. The 
vaſt operations of nature exceed my 

| unite comprehenſion ; „and I now 
feel, 
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feel, with reverence and humility, 
that to diſpenſe good and evil in all 
thoſe varied combinations, which 
conſtitute the harmonious ſyſtem on 
which the general happineſs de- 
pends, nothing leſs can be required 
than unerring wiſdom, N rec- 
titude, and ſovereign power.” 


Tax Deity liſtened with indul- 
gence to a prayer which flowed from 
a ſincere and pious heart: In the 
folly of the aſtronomer he ſaw and 
pitied the weakneſs of human na- | 


ture; and by ſtrengthening the pre- 
ſent conviction of his mind, he gra- 
_ ciouſly removed the inſanity under 


which he labouredl. 7 
K2 Tn 
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Tar CHARACTER 09: Tu. 
MERCHANT HONOURABLE. * 


o live 3 in a a coun- 
try, my ſon, and I wiſh you 
to think reſpectfully of the character 
of a merchant. Hear the ſentiments 
of the firſt genius of the age on this 
ſubject. In France, ſays Voltaire, 
the title of Marquis is given gratis 
to any one who will accept of it; 
anck whoſoe ver arrives at Paris, from 
the moſt remote province, with mo- 
ney in his purſe, and a name termi- 
nating in ac or ile, may ſtrut about, 
and cry, Such a man as II a man 
of 7 rank and er and may 
5 look 
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look down upon a trader with ſove- 
reign contempt : whillt the trader, 
on the other ſide, by thus often hear. 
ing his profeſſion treated ſo diſdain- 
fully, is fool enough to bluſh at it. 
However, I need: not ſay which is 
moſt uſeful to a nation; a lord pow- 
dered in the tip of the mode, who 
knows exactly at what o' clock the 
king riſes and goes to bed, and who 
gives himſelf airs of grandeur and 
ſtate, at the ſame time that he is act- 
ing the ſlave in the antichamber of 
a prime miniſter; or a merchant, 
who enriches his country, diſpatches 
orders from his compting-houſe to 
Surat and Grand Cairo,:and contri- 


butes to the felicity of the world. 1 


* | A FE. 
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A F EMALE CHARACTER, 


ER kindly melting heart, 
H To every want and every woe. 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 


And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 
Ey'n for the kid or lamb that poured its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Aer gentle tears would fall, 
As ſhe the common mother were of all. 


Nor only good, and kind, 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile or frown ; 
That could without regret or pain 
To virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice, 
Or ĩntreſt's or ambition's higheſt prize; 
That injur'd or ellended never * 
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7 


Its Mk by vengeance-to maintain; 
But by magnanimous diſdain. 


A wit, that temperately bright 
With inoffenſive light 

All pleaſing ſhone, nor ever paſt | 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober hand 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſkful Modeſty,” before it caſt; 

A prudence undeceiving, undeceiy'd, 

That nor too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That ſeorn d unjuſt Suſpicions coward fear, 
And e weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 


1525 K 5 


1 


8 


CRUELTY 20 HORSES.” 


N the month of June, Lucy, 
Emilia and Jacobus, were car- 


ried by Hortenſia to view the crouds 
K4 | of 
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of company, as they paſſed to the 
races, which are annually held upon 
Kerſal Moor near Mancheſter. The 
variety of countenances which they 
ſaw; the mirth of ſome, the eager- 
_ neſs of others, and the diſſipation of 
all, furniſhed a delightful entertain- | 
ment to their young minds, unal- 
loyed by any reflections on the ex- 
travagance, gaming, and intempe- 
Trance which ſuch diverſions produce. 
Whilſt they were enjoying this ſcene 
of pleaſure, they obſerved two men 
advancing on a full gallop, ſpurring 
and laſhing their horſes to increaſe 


their ſpeed. The day was extreme- 


ly hot, and one of the horſes fel! 
5 4 _ gaſping 
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gaſping almoſt at the feet of Jaco- 
bus. By his agility the rider inſtant- 
ly freed himſelf from the ſtirrups, 
and riſing with furyfrom the ground, 

he beat his horſe in the moſt ſavage 
and relentleſs manner. The poor 
animal was unable to move; and 
at every ſtroke of the whip expreſſed 
his agonies by the moſt piercing 
groans. In vain the ſurrounding 


croud interceded in his behalf, The 


tyrant to whom he belonged, in- 
flamed with anger and revenge, con- 


tinued inexorable; and Hortenſia i 
withdrew, with her young charge, 


from a ſpectacle ſo painful and dif- 
treſſing. 3 


WHEN 
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_ Warn Euphronius returned to 

Hart-Hill in the evening, his chil- 

dren flocked around him, impatient 
to relate this tale of woe. I know 
and pity the unhappy horſe, ſaid he; 
and if you will liſten to me, I will 
give you the particulars of his hiſ- 
tory. The ſire of this animal was a 
native of Arabia Felix, where he 
ranged without coutroul in the moſt 


_ fertile and extenſive plains, enjoying 


all the luxuries of nature. He was 
the leader of a herd which conſiſted 
of more than five hundred of his 
ſpecies ; and thus ſupported by the 
united force of numbers, no beaſt of 
the foreſt durſt attack him. When 
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his followers ſlept, he ſtood as cen» 


tinel, to give notice of approaching 
danger; and if an Arab happened 


to advance, he ſometimes walked 


up boldly towards him, as if to ex- 
amine his ſtrength, or to intimidate 
him: then inſtantly he gave the ſig- 
nal to his feHows, by a loud ſnort- 
ing, and the whole herd fled with 
the ſwiftneſs of the wind. In one 


of theſe flights he was taken by a 


trap, concealed upon the ground, 
which entangling his feet, made 


him an eaſy prey to the hunter, He 


was carried to Conſtantinople; ſold 
to the Britiſh envoy there; and 
* by him into England, te 


2 | 
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improve our breed of horſes, The 
| firſt colt he got, was the poor ani- 
mal whoſe ſufferings you now la- 

ment, and whom I remember to 
have feen gay, frolick ſome, and hap- 
py. He was fed in a large paſture, 
where he uſed to gallop round and 
round; trying every active move- 
ment of his limbs, and increaſing 
his ſtrength and agility by thoſe 
gambols and exerciſes which jocund | 
nature, in early youth, inſpires. 

Thus paſſed the firſt period of his 


life; but now his ſtate of ſervitude 
and miſery commenced. To render 
him more tame and paſlive, a pain- 
Ful — was 9 upon 
| him, 
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him, by which the ſize and firmneſs 
of his muſcles were impaired, his 
ſpirit was depreffed, and he loft, 
with the diſtinction of his ſex, one 
eſſential power of uſefulneſs and en- 
joyment. Nature had furniſhed him 
with a flowing tail, which was at 


once an ornament, a covering for 


what ſhould be concealed, and a 
weapon of defence againft the flies, 
of ſummer, But falfe taſte decreed 
the extirpation of it; and feveral 
joints were taken off by a coarſe 1 in 
ſtrument, and blundering farrier. 

The blood guſhed from the wound: 
and to ſtop the difcharge, the tender 
part as ſeared with à red hot iron. 
3 23.8 | | At 
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At this inſtant of time I happened 
to paſs by; and whilſt I was pierced 
to the heart with the ſufferings of 
the horſe, I ſaw the ſavage who in- 
flicted them, ſuſpend his operation, 
to curſe and beat him for the groans 
he uttered. When the tail was thus 
reduced to a ridiculous ſhortneſs, i it 
was thought that a turn upwards 
would give additional grace to it. 
And to produce this effect, ſeveral 
deep cuts were made on the under 
| fide of it; and the tail was drawn 
by a cord and pulley into a moſt 
painful poſition, till the granulation 
of the fleſh was compleated. He 


Was Now trained, or broke, as it is 
uſually 
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0 uſually termed, for riding - and du- 
ring this ſeaſon of diſcipline, he un- 
derwent all the ſeverities of the laſh 
and the ſpur. Many a time were 
his ſides covered with blood, before 

his averſion to the aſs could be ful- 
ly ſubdued. The dread of this ani- 
mal he derived from his ſire; for in 
the ſtate of nature, the aſs and the 
| horſe bear the utmoſt antipathy to 
each other. And if a horfe happen 
to ſtray into the paſtures where the 
wild aſſes graze, they attack him 
with fury; and ſurrounding him to 
prevent his flight, they dite and 
kick him till he dies. When ren- 
dered perfectly tractable, he was ſold 
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to the preſent proprietor, whom he 

has faithfully and affectionately ſer. 
ved during ten years. He has been 
a companion to him in various jour. 
neys; has borne him with eaſe and 
ſecurity many thouſand miles; has 
contributed to reſtore him from ſick- 
neſs to health, by the gentle exer- 
eiſe which he afforded; and by the 

fwiftneſs of his feet he has twice 


reſeued him from robbers and aſ- 
ſaſſins. But he is now growing old ; 
his joints become ſtiff; his wind 
fails him; and urged beyond his 
ſpeed, on fo ſultry a day, he fell 
breathleſs" at your feet. In a few 
hours he recovered himſelf; and the 

1 | . owner 
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owner has ſince diſpoſed of him, at 


a low price, to the maſter of the 
poſt horſes in Mancheſter. He is 
now to be rode as a common hack- 
ney, or to be driven in a chaiſe; 


and he will be at the mercy of every 


coxcomb traveller, who gallops night 
and day through different countries, 
to acquire a knowledge of mankind, 
by the obſervation of their manners, 
cuſtoms, laws, arts, police, and go- 


vernment. It is obvious that the 


horſe will ſoon be diſqualified for 
this violent and cruel ſervice; and 
if he ſurvive, he will be ſold to grind 


in a mill. In this ſituation his exer- 


ciſe will be leſs ſevere, but almoſt 
WO without 


ä IEEE 
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without intermiſſion; the movement 

in a circle will produce a dizzineſs 
of the head; and in a month or two 
he will become blind. Still, how- 
ever, his labours are to continue ; 

and he may drag on years of toil 
and forrow, ere death cloſes the 


period of his ſufferings. 


Tn children were much affected 
by this narrative; and Jacobus cried 
out, with emotion, 1 love my lit- 
© tle horſe, and will never abuſe. 
him. And when he grows old, 

© he ſhall reſt from his work; and 
« ] will feed him, and take care of 
N Rm till he dies,” 


. 
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POSITIVENESS. 


HE Camelion is a ſmall qua- 
_ druped, in ſhape reſembling 
a Crocodile, and chiefly found in 
Arabia and Egypt. It is a vulgar 
error that this animal feeds upon air; 
for his ſtomach is always found to 
contain flies and other inſets, Mr. 
Le Bruyn, during his abode at 
Smyrna, had four Camelions in his 
poſſeſſion. He never perceived that 
they eat any thing, except now and 
then a fly. Their colour often 
changed, without any apparent 
cauſe ; but their moſt durable one 
ie 2 was 
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was grey, or rather a pale mouſe 
colour. Sometimes the animals were 
of a beautiful green, ſpotted with _ 
yellow; at other times they were 

marked all over with dark brown; 
but he never found that they aſſum- 
ed ared colour. Theſe properties of 
the Camelion have given riſe to the 
following fable, which was written 
by Mr. Merrick, and ſhews, in a 
lively and ſtriking manner, the fol- 

iy of poſitiveneſs in aon. 5 


"NO CAMELION. 


| 0 FT kask it been my bot. to * 

A proud, conceited, talking fark, 
With eyes that hardly ſerv'd at moſt 
"To guard their maſter gainſt a poſt, 


Let 
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Yet round the world the blade has been 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen, | 

_ Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 
Grown tentimes perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop, 
«« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 
„ Pve ſeen—and ſure I ought to know 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 
And acquieſce in his deciſion. 


Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 
And on their, way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this and then of that, 
Diſcours'd awhile mongſt other matter, 
Of the Camelion's form and nature. 
A ſtranger animal, cries one, 

« Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun ; 
A lizard's body lean aud long, 
« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 

L. 3 5 6 Its 
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Its tooth with triple claw disjoinꝰd; 
And what a length of tail behind | 
«© How ſlow its pace! and then its hug— 
Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue?” 


«© Hold there, the other quick replies, 
« *Tisgreen—1I {aw it with theſe eyes, 
© As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; 
« Stretch'd at its eaſe the beaſt I view'd, 
* And faw it eat the air for food.“. 


e Ive ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 
« And muſt again affirm it blue. 

At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 


„ 


44 T is green, tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye | 
« Green! cries the other in a fury— 
« Why, Sir—d'ye think I've loſt my eyes * 
« "Tere no great loſs, the friend replies, 

. Ry 4 For, 
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4 For, if they always ſerve you ds 5 


«« You'll find 'em but of little uſe.” 


80 high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 8 8 
From words they almoſt came to bloys ; 
When luckily came by a third— | 
To him the queſtion they referr d; 
And begg'd he'd tell *em, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was, green or blue. 


6s Sir, eries theumpire, ceaſe your pother— 


« The creature's neither one nor *tother. 
„caught the animal laſt night, | 


« And view'd it o'er by candle light: 

« ] mark'd it well 'twas black as jet 
«© You ſtare— but Sirs, I've got it yet, 

« And can produce it.“ —* Pray Sir do: 
Pl lay my life the thing is blue.” 

% And Pl be ſworn, that when you've ſeen | 
« — * you'll — him green.“ 


'L 4 10 Well 
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% Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt, 
% Replies the man, PII turn him out: TY 
And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 
«« If you don't find him black, I'll eat him.“ 
He ſaid: then full before their ſight 
Produc'd the beaſt ; and lo! *twas white. 


DovsLey's Collection, Vol. V. 


IN. 

IENDACULVUs was a youth 
of good parts, and of ami- 
able diſpoſitions: but by keeping = 
bad company he had contracted, in 
an extreme degree, the odious habit 
of lying. His word was ſcarcely 
ever believed by his friends; and he 
was often ſuſpected of faults, be- 
| e 
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cauſe he denied the commiſſion of 
them, and puniſhed for offences, of 
which he was convicted only by his 
aſſertions of innocence. The expe- 
rience of every day manifeſted the 
diſadvantages which he ſuffered from 
the habitual violation of truth. He 
had a garden ſtocked with the choi- 
ceſt flowers; and the cultivation of 
it was his favourite amuſement. It 
happened that the cattle of the ad- 
joining paſture had broken down 
the fence; and he found them tram- 
pling upon, and deſtroying a bed of 
fine auriculas. He could not drive 
theſe ravagers away, without endan- 
gering the ſtill more valuable pro- 
8 ductions. 


4 
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ductions of the next parterre; and 

he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance 
of the gardener. © You intend to 


make a fool of me,” ſaid the man, 


who refuſed to go, as he gave no 
_ credit tothe relation of Mendaculus, 


Ons froſty day, his father had 
the misfortune to be thrown from 
his horſe, and to fracture his thigh. 
Mendaculus was preſent, and was 
deeply affected by the accident, but 
had not ſtrength to afford the ne- 
ceſſary help. He was therefore o- 
bliged to leave him, in this painful 
condition on- the ground, which 
Was at that time covered with ſnow ;. 
and, 
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and, with all the expedition in his 
power, he rode to Mancheſter, to 
ſolicit the aid of the firſt benevolent 
perſon he ſhould meet with. His 
character as a liar was generally 


known; few to whom he applied 


paid attention to his ſtory ; and no 
one believed it. After loſing much 
time in fruitleſs entreaties, he re- 
turned with a ſorrowful heart, and 
with his eyes bathed in tears, to the 
place where the accident happened: 
Bur his father was removed from 
thence : A coach fortunately paſſed 
that way; he was taken into it, and 
conveyed to his own houſe, whither 
u ſoon followed him. 
A LUSTY 
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A LusTyY boy, of whom Menda- 


culus had told fome fal ſhoods, often 


way- laid him as he went to ſchool, 
and beat him with great ſeverity. 
Conſcious of his ill deſert, Menda- 
culus bore, for ſome time, in ſilence 
this chaſtiſement; but the frequent 
repetition of it at laſt. overpowered 
his reſolution, and he complained to 
his father of the uſage which he met 
with. His father, though dubious 
of the truth of this account, applied 
to the parents of the boy who abuſed 
him. But he could obtain no re- 
dreſs from them, and only received 
the following painful anſwer: Tour 
ſon is a notorious liar, and we pay 
5 
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no regard to his aſſertions.” Menda- 
culus was therefore obliged to ſub- 
mit to the wonted correction, till 
full ſatisfaction had been taken by 


his antagoniſt for the. injury which 
he had. a 


SUCH were the evils fo which this 
unfortunate youth almoſt daily in- 
volved himſelf, by the habit of ly- 
ing. He was ſenſible of his miſ- 
conduct, and began to reflect upon 
it with ſeriouſneſs and contrition. 
Reſolutions of amendment ſucceed- 
ed to penitence; he ſet a guard upon 
his words: ſpoke little, and always 
with caution and reſerve; and he 
ſoon 
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ſoon found, by ſweet experience, 
that truth is more eaſy and natural 
than falſhood. By degrees the love 
of it became predominant in his 
mind; and fo ſacred at length did 


he hold veracity to be, that he ſcru- ; 


pled even the leaſt jocular violation 
of it. This happy change reſtored | 
him to the eſteem of his friends ; 
the confidence of the public; and 
the peace of his own conſcience. 


VIGILANT OBSERVATION. 


DE attentive, my dear Alexis, 

to every event which occurs, 
and to all the objects which ſurround 
. 
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you. Suffer nothing to eſcape your 
notice, The minuteſt ſubſtance, or 
the moſt trivial incident may furniſh 
important knowledge, or be applied 
to ſome uſeful purpoſe. I have heard 
that the great law of gravitation, 
by which the whole ſyſtem of the 
_ univerſe is governed, was firſt ſug- 


geſted to the mind of Sir Iſaac Ef 


Newton by the accidental fall of 
an apple, which he obſerved on a 
very ſtill day, in a garden. Ar- 
chimedes, a Sicilian Philoſopher, 
who flouriſhed about two centu- 
ries before Chriſt, happened to re- 
mark, whilſt he was bathing, that 
the bulk of the water was increaſed, 

in 
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in a certain proportion, by the 
immerſion of his body. A fortu. 
nate train of ideas inſtantly aroſe 
in his mind ; he ſaw at one view the 
method of aſcertaining the ſpecific 
gravities of bodies, that is, how 
much they are lighter or heavier 
than others of a different kind; and 
he perceived that he ſhould now oe . 
able to detect the fraud of an artiſt, 
who had mixed baſe metal with 

the gold of King Hiero's crown. 

So overjoyed was he at this diſcove- 
ry, that, it is ſaid, he ran naked out 

of the bath into the ſtreets of Syra- 

cule, crying out, J have found it! 

I have found it!” The hydroſta- 


tical ED 
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tical balance is framed on the theo- 
rem of Archimedes, that a body 
heavier than water weighs leſs in wa- 
ter than in air, by the weight of as 
much water as is equal to it in bulk. 
And this inſtrument is employed to 
eſtimate the purity of metals, the 
richneſs of ores, and the relation 
which a variety of ſubſtances bear 
to each other, 


Dx. FRaNnKLi1v, when he was on 
board the fleet of ſhips bound againſt 
Louiſbourg, in 1757, happened to 
obſerve that the wakes of two of 
the veſſels were remarkably ſmooth, 
whilſt thoſe of all the reſt were ruf- 
* 1 fled 
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fled by the wind, which then blew 
freſh. He was puzzled with the 
appearance, and pointing it out to 
the captain of his ſhip, aſked him 
the cauſe of it. The cooks, ſaid 
he, have probably been pouring out 
their greaſy water.” Though this 
ſolution by no means ſatisfied the 
Philoſopher, he determined to take 
the firſt opportunity of trying the 
effect of oil on water. And you are 
well acquainted with the ſucceſs of 
his curious and very uſeful experi- 
ments on this ſubje&. 


3 are informed by Mr. Boyle, 
that Harvey had the firſt glimpſe of 
. V 
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the circulation of the blood, from a 
view of the valves of the veins, as 
they were exhibited by Fabricius 
the anatomiſt, to his pupils. The 
invention of Metzotintos is ſaid to 
have taken riſe from the obſervance 
of regular figures on a ruſty gun. 
barrel. Geoffroy relates that the 
virtues of the Peruvian bark were 
diſcovered by an Indian, who in the 
hot fit of an intermittent, drank 
largely of the water of a pool, into 
which ſome of thoſe trees, that yield 
it, had fallen,.—But I ſhall repeat 
no farther inſtances of this kind, 
till T can add to the number ſome 
valuable acquiſition of yours; the 
M 2 happy 
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happy fruit, my dear Alexis, of 
your ſagacity and attention, 


"PA $'S1-0N: 7 


WO Gentlemen were riding 
1 together, one of whom, who 
was very choleric, happened to be 
mounted on a high mettled horſe, 
Ihe horſe grew alittle troubleſome, 
at which the rider became very an- 
gry, and whipped and ſpurred him 
with great fury. The horſe, almoſt 
as wrong-headed as his maſter, re- 
turned this treatment by .kicking 
and plunging. The companion, 
concerned for the danger, and a- 


ſhamed 
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ſhamed of tho folly of his friend, 
ſaid to him cooly, Be quiet, be quiet, 


an ere yourſelf the wiſer of the two. 
TRE WorLD, Vol. IV. 


FAMILY LOVE 
ABD HARMON T. 


WILL amuſe you with a little 
- experiment, ſaid Sophron, one 
evening, to I.ucy, Emilia, Alexis 
and Jacobus; and riſing from the 
table, he took the candles and held 
them about half an inch aſunder, 


oppoſite to a medallion of Dr. 


Franklin, (s) and about two yards 
diſtant 


(+) Made by the author's very ingenious friends 
M 5 : Meſſrs. 
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diftant from it. The motto round 
the figure, UNHURT AMIDST THE 
WAR OF ELEMENTS, was juſt di- 
ſtinctly viſible. When the degree of 
light had been ſufficiently obſerved, 
he united the flames of the two can- 
dles, by putting them cloſe toge- 
ther ; and the whole figure, with 
the inſcription, became inſtantly 1 
luminated in a much ſtronger man- 
ner than before. They were all 
pleaſed and ſtruck with the effect; 
and they deſired Euphronius, who 
now entered the'parlour, to explain 5 
to 


Meſſrs. Wedgwood and Bentley: whoſe improvements 
in the fine arts do honour to this age and nation. 
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to them the cauſe of it. He com- 
mended their entertainment, and in- 
formed them, that a greater degree 
of heat is produced by the junction 
of the two flames, and conſequentlß 
a farther attenuation and more co- 
pious emiſſion of the particles, of 
wWahich light conſiſts. But, my dear 
children, continued he, attend to the 
leſſon of virtue as well as of ſcience, 
which the experiment you have ſeen 
affords, Nature has implanted in 

your hearts benevolence, friendſhip, 

_ gratitude, humanity, and generoſity; 
and theſe ſocial affections are ſepa- 
rately ſhining lights in the world. 
But they burn with peculiar warmth 
e and 
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and luſtre, when more concentred 
in the kindred charities of brother, 
ſiſter, child, and parent. And har- 
mony, peace, ſympathy, in joy and 
grief, mutual good offices, forgive- 
neſs, and forbearance, are the bright 
emanations of domeſtic love. Oh 
may the radiance of ſuch virtues | 
long illuminate this happy. houſ- 
hold ! 
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